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assembly line methods 


« 


it takes two kinds 
of care to make 


a gyro right 


. CARE it takes to make a better gyro comes 

in two varieties. 

One is the visible kind. 

You see plenty of that in the photos of the 

Honeyw vell gyto operation shown here. It's hard 

to over- stress its importance when the quality of 
re mechanism 1S at stake. 

Anothet i 

This includes such thi control of 
temperature, humidity and ity air in all 
our gyfo rooms. It most certainly includes the 
unexcelled training of out engineers and produc- 
tion Wo orkefs. The thoroughness of out design, 
development and production methods 1s also of 
significant importance. 

Both kinds of care have helped Honeywell 
become the nation’s leading producer of preci- 
sion gytos- The complete Honeywell gyfo line 
includes the Cageable Vertical Gyro, and many 
other Vertical and Rate Gyros — including the 
Hermetic Integrating Gyro, the world’s most 
sensitive. 

The Honeywell gyt° line is but a part of out 
complete line of airborne controls. This line 1s 
continually x » make new discov- 
eries and learn © _ Automatic control 
is important 0 aviation Ss ‘progress, and automatic 
control is Honeywell’ 5 business. 
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Missile security seems to be easing. Releases are coming with greater regu- 
laritv—i.e., recent photos of Douglas’s Honest John and the Firestone Corporal. 





Next disclosures will be on the Northop Snark, the XB-62, a _ ground-to- 
ground missile. Other prospects: North American’s Navaho and Martin’s Oriole. 





Guided missile appropriations for past five years will total $4.7 billion if 
Congress approves current budget. Despite heavy research program $2.9 billion of 
total has been for procurement and production of complete missiles and related 





year. 


Complexity of missile development problems is best illustrated by Convair’s 
experience with the Terrier, a project initiated in 1944 by Applied Physics Labora- 
tory of Johns Hopkins University. Convair became involved in June, 1945. First 
test vehicle flew in July of ’45 and first supersonic model that December. 





Yet first successful shipboard firing was not achieved until 1951. 





Defense Department’s shift from the “balanced forces” concept to primary 
reliance on air power is best illustrated by estimated Defense expenditures for the 
next fiscal vear: USAF, 43'0; Navy, 28%; Army, 27°; and interservice activities, 


« 











“Tremendous risks” involved in production of military aircraft was cited by 
the Aircraft industries Association, with example of major airframe company that 











lost 22‘, of its net worth by loss of a single contract. 























More than $78 million of the $116.6 million netted by the 12 major airframe 
manufacturers last vear went back into the business for expansion. This was 67: 





out of each dollar. 








U. S. aircraft industry produced its 500,000th airplane last month; about 





half of these were produced in past 10 vears. Biggest year was 1944 with delivery 


of 96,518 





alreratt. 











Post Office will employ softer “low-rate” policy in the local service industry 
than proposed for the trunks—if such a policy is used at all. Reason: White Hou: 
concern—through the Budget Bureau—that diversion of mail from subsidized car 
riers to lines with lower mail rates would mean a net increase in cost to the Gov 


ernment, despite a reduction in PO’s budget. 








Subsidized carriers get same amount of mail pay—mail or no mail. Divert 





ing mail to non-subsidized carriers away from subsidized ones will mean additional 
expense to the Government. PO Jet May 1 inaugural date for new policy pass, the: 
postponed further action indefinitely until the pending CAB decision in the current 
rate investigation involving all domestic trunk lines and U. 8S. international carriers. 
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Fast Action on Airports 


Chairman John Bricker (R., O.), wasted 
no time in scheduling the Senate Commerce 
Committee for hearings once the Administra- 
tion’s legislative request for incorporation of 
the Washington National Airport was received. 

He did seem to go out of his way, 
though, to note that the request for such legis- 
lation was not transmitted until May 7, despite 
the President’s statement in his January 
budget message that legislation would be re- 
quired to establish the Washington National 
Airport Corporation. 

Bricker’s effort to give expedited ac- 
tion to the proposal, as well as to another 
request for amendments to the Federal Air- 
port Act, caught the Administration by sur- 
prise, particularly the Under Secretary of 
Commerce for Transportation, Robert B. Mur- 
ray. A postponement of the hearings from 
May 24-25 was requested by Murray because 
of a previous commitment to speak in Hono- 
lulu. Bricker refused and apparently Com- 
merce Secretary Weeks will have to testify. 

Murray thus escaped testifying on his 
amendments to the Airport Act and also 
missed an opportunity to discuss his airport- 
aid views at last week’s convention of the 
American Association of Airport Executives. 


The Report at Last 

Expectations in official circles last week 
were that President Eisenhower would release, 
either May 18 or 20, the long-awaited report 
by the Air Coordinating Committee on a na- 
tional aviation policy. 

CAB Chairman Chan Gurney, a mem- 
ber of ACC, revealed the dates at hearings 
before a Senate Appropriations subcommittee 
on the CAB budget for fiscal 1955. It appeared 
at the time the subcommittee would delay the 
Board’s hearings pending release of the re- 
port. 

Sen. Styles Bridges (R., N. H.) sub 
committee chairman, noted that “the ACC re- 
port would certainly have a direct bearing on 
the appropriation of funds for CAB.” He also 
raised the possibility of new legislation. Gur- 
ney agreed that new legislation would be 
needed to carry out some of the interdepart- 
mental yroup’s proposed recommendations. 
Little or no chance for passage of such leyisla- 
tion is predicted by Capitol Hill observers. 


Big, Bigger, Biggest 


Air Force Chief of Staff Gen. Nathan 
Twining warned in an Armed Forces Day 
speech at Amarillo, Tex., that the Russians 
have “thousands more combat planes than the 
USAF, Navy, Marines and Army combined.” 
He declared the Soviet Air Force “is by far the 
biggest Air Force in the world.” 

Gen. ‘Twining’s” estimate, however, 
seemed to be in apparent conflict with that 
made last month by Rep. Errett P. Scrivner 
(R., Kan.), chairman of a House Appropria- 
tions subcommittee handling Air Force funds. 
The Congressman said the U. S. outnumbers 
Russia by a three-to-one ratio in the air. 

Neither of the Government’s spokes- 
men used figures. The last official U. S. an- 
nouncement on military aircraft was that as 
of January, 1954, the USAF, Navy and Mar. 
ines had about 33,000 planes of all types, of 
which one-third were jets. Russian strength 
has been estimated at 20,000 planes in active 
service and 20,000 in reserve. 

Moreover, it was not clear whether Rep. 
Scrivner was referring to overall strength, in 
all types of planes, or to combat aircraft. 


The Mexican Standstill 

The U. S.-Mexico air transport situ- 
ation-—particularly the eight-year failure to 
implement the routes CAB awarded Braniff, 
Eastern and Western in 1946—has been thor- 
oughly and inconclusively aired again. 

The scene this time was a Senate Ap- 
propriations subcommittee, where Sen. Allen 
Ellender (D., La.) closely questioned Board 
members for two days. The Senator devoted 
one session exclusively to Oswald Ryan, who 
headed the U. S. delegation to Mexico in 1946 
for talks on a bilateral air agreement. 


One encouraging note, however, did 
come from the lengthy proceedings. Board 
Chairman Chan Gurney announced a CAB- 


State-Department plan for approaching Mex- 
ico on renewing bilateral negotiations. But, he 
udmitted, there is an internal Board fight as 
to whether to resume talks before or after 
uetermining the status of the three disputed 
U. S.-Mexico permits. Gurney said the At- 
torney General has refused to release the 
Board’s opinion on the validity of former Presi- 
dent Truman’s action in withdrawing his ap- 
proval of the permits. 


Scraping Bottom 


If the $40 million airline subsidy ap- 
propriation recommended by the House stands, 
there will be a critical period next February 
and March when CAB will have no subsidy 
money to disburse to carriers dependent on 
such funds. CAB Chairman Chan Gurney ex- 
pressed alarm over the impending situation 
this month because the airlines depend on 
“prompt monthly payments to meet current 
operating expenses, including payrolls.” 


... Presre Sraves 
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When & Where 





May 25-26—ATA, Public Affairs Committe 
Brown Palace Hotel, Denver. 


May 26-28—ATA, airline finance & account 
ing committee, Key Biscayne Hote 
Miami. 


June 1-5—Nat’'l Convention of Flying Fam, 
ers, Yosemite Nat'l Park, Calif. 


June 1-2—ATA helicopter operations regy 
lation committee, Sheraton-Carlta 
Hotel, Washington, D. 


June 3-4—ATA 
regulation 
ton Hotel, 


helicopter airworthined 
committee, Sheraton-Car 
Washington, D. C. 


June 5—Reading Aviation Service, 5th w 
nual Maintenance & Operations Clini 
Reading Municipal Airport, Reading! 
Pa. 


3d «Aircraft @ 


June 7-9—AFL-Machinists, 
Atlanta 


Guided Missiles Conference, 
Ga. 


June 7-10—Society of Plastics Industry, 2 
Nat'l Exposition, Cleveland, O. 


June 8-12—Aviation Writers Assn. annul 
convention, Roney-Plaza Hotel, Mianj 
Beach. 


June 9-11—Airline Operations Conferen 
committee mtg., Williamsburg In 
Williamsburg, Va 


June 9-l1l—American Society for Quality 
Control, 8th Annual Convention, Je, 
ferson Hotel, St. Louis. 


June 20-23—Aviation Distributors & Manvw 
facturers Assn., mid-year mtg., Stan 
ley Hotel, Estes Park, Colo. 


June 21-24—Inst. of the Aeronautical Sj 
ences, summer mtg., Los Angeles. 


Helicopter Society 
Mayflower Hote. 


June 24-26—American 
10th annual forum, 
Washington, D. C. 


Aviation Asst 
Fontenelle 


June 29-July 2—University 
summer mtg., Hotel 
Omaha, Neb 


July 13-15—National Assn. of State Aviatioy 


Officials, board of directors meet 
Nantucket Island, Mass 

Aug. 9-11—Turbine Powered Air Transpo 
tation mtg., Seattle, Wash. (spo 


sored by IAS) 


Oct. 3-5—Champion Spark Plug, 10th annus 
mtg., Hotel Secor, Toledo, Ohio 


INTERNATIONAL 


U. | 


ER 
HT 





revo 

May 31-June 11—Canadian Internations# lut 
Trade Fair and National Air Sind qo; 
Toronto. : 

ay shi 

June 1—ICAO Assembly, 8th session, Mog * 
won. oth th 

June 15—ICAO Meteorological Division, 4 bowere 
session, Montreal. Te 

, Wir e 

June 18-19—British National Air  Rscig 0 

Baginton Airport, Coventry, Brite Th 
ese | 

Sept, 7-12—Society of British Aircraft Com lature 
structors, Aircraft Show & Flying Deg*ture: 
play, Farnborough, England _ 

tice of 

Sept. 13-17—IATA, 10th Annual mtg., P# 

Sept. 20-29—Federation Aeronautique Inte" 
nationale general meeting, Istane 
Turkey. 

Sept. 21—IATA, Traffic Conferences, Italy 

Oct. 5—ICAO, air navigation mtg. for ee 
North Atlantic region, Montreal. 
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ERE you see the Navy’s approach to the problem of 

prov iding protection for wartime convoys — two 
evolutionary new interceptors that take off vertically 
md can operate from the deck of a freighter or from 
ay ship the size of a destroyer. 


1 the Convair XFY-1 and the Lockheed XFV-1 are 

i | ; 

ton, “Powered by an Allison twin-power section Turbo-Prop 

_ "gine delivering more than 5500 horsepower. 

Britall 
hese new planes combine the take-off and landing 

aft Cote: : . - - 

‘ing DP“tures of a helicopter with the high-speed perform- 


ace of a fighter plane. They require no runways, can 
y Pars 
s+ 


*Also Builders of T56 Turbo-Prop engines 





and J71, J35 and J33 Turbo-Jet engines. 
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| STRAIGHT UP AND AT’EM 


U. S. Navy VTO Fighters powered by ALLISON Turbo-Prop Engines 


land in a very small area. Without the dual rotation 
feature of the Allison T40 Turbo-Prop engine, flight 
control would be impossible during take off and 


landing. 


Now undergoing pre ‘liming ary te sting, these expe ri- 
mental VTO fighters are further evidence of the far- 
sighted policy of the Bureau of Aeronautics in sponsor- 
ing Turbo-Prop development. Allison is proud to be 
supplying the engines for both of these planes—proud, 
too, of its leading role in the design and manufacture 
of this promising new type of aircraft power.* 


DIVISION OF GENERAL MOTORS, INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
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Letters 





7 
A hole in Letters should be addressed to The Editer 
American Aviation Magazine, 1025 Vermont 
Ave., N. W., Washington 5, D. C. Anonymou; 


the head? letters will not be printed, but names will be 
e withheld upon request. 





You don’t need one | ELEVATED AIRPORTS 


To the Editor: 


Y agazine i bably tl : 
when you use stunnadli ual vapdedioe eaaineell 


— the country on the subject of aviation 


” : our problem. If you have anything i 
the way of pictures, plans, or magazine 
ONE- PIECE articles on the subject of elevated air- 
ports, we would sincerely appreciate 
, * your cooperation. 
Self-locking bolts Thanking you in advance, I am 
KENNETH BAET2 
McCull h Tool C any 
and screws that yy 

e e Houston 1, Texas 
eliminate safety 

ee 
wiring... | 

To the Editor: 
Just a note of compliment to you 


Stop wasting time and money on intricate and complicated safety on your Annual Air Transport Progress 


irina! Y lf-lockin r Its. _ issue, It is very complete, very wel 
wiring! Use NYLOK self-locking screws and bolts. They lock them cous ual cnankd Ge Gs Sateater an 


selves in any position, seated or unseated . . . no other parts needed. of good. 

They assure positive, vibration-proof locking without galling, distor- ROBERT E. JOHNSON 
tion or mutilation of threads or seating surfaces. The resilient nylon Vice President and 
insert provides the wedge that locks. It's always there, can't be left hemes t Ge SE 


° it i i 
out or forgotten and may be safely re-used many times. —— = —— Building 


So cut costly assembly time, eliminate extra safety-wiring labor and Chicago 38, Illinois 

materials by using NYLOK self-locking screws and bolts. When you " 

use NYLOK, you don't need drilled-head screws and bolts because 

NYLOK screws and bolts lock themselves! | FINEST REFERENCE 


| To the Editor: 

@ Let NYLOK engineers solve your fastening I have just received the April 26th 
problems. Tell us about them and we'll show (Air Transport Progress) issue of 
you how NYLOK will do the job faster, AMERICAN AVIATION, and as usual it & 
easier . . . and cheaper! the finest reference I have ever see 

for those interested in the aviation 


Mad pa a LOCes | industry. 

esilient nylon plug VERN A. TAYLOR 
sets up lateral thrust, 4 gr 
smoothly wedging mating 7 Colonial Airlines 
Govete, tegetier @). All | 9 Melrose Street 

of locking action is on 

the threads; head is not | Elmont, N. Y. 

stressed. Locking is pos- bad 

itive, Yay ~ o em pee 

Provides leak-proof s 

where liquids are in- THE PILOT 

volved. 


We in our City of Houston have a 
small group of advanced thinkers who 
would like to build elevated runways ip 
our downtown district. I am writing 
you in hopes that you can help us with 





VERY COMPLETE 


To the Editor: 

I would like to know if it’s still po 
sible to obtain two prints of your dra¥- 
ing of “The Pilot’—how much sale 
would cost, and to whom do I write. 

Appreciate an early reply as they 
are going to be gifts. 

Still say you've the best of all the 
flying magazines. Glad I’m one WD 
Manufacturers of Nylon-Locked fasteners covered by U.S. patents and patents pending takes —, —— 
Main Offices and Factory — Elmira Heights, N. Y. gy a Airlines 


Offices in: New York City @ Detroit @ Chicago @ North Hollywood 751 N. Niagara Street 
Burbank, Calif. 
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HAMILTON STANDARD... leader for years in propeller design and 


production, is supplying other equipment for such outstanding new 
aircralt as the Navy’s Douglas A3D “Skywarrior” jet attack bomber. 


Propellers ° Starters ° Air Conditioning ° Fuel Controls . Auxiliary Drives Hydraulic Pumps 
-_ HAMILTON STANDARD, WINDSOR LOCKS, CONNECTICUT 
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Airmen... 


the key to Air Power 








GUIDED MISSILES AND 
ROBOTS ARE THEIR 
WEAPONS...NOT THEIR 
SUCCESSORS 


The U.S. Air Force is keeping 
its promise to American 

youth. Military aviation today 
is a front row seat for the 
greatest frontier of adventure 
ever known. Skies more black 
than blue... globe-roaming 
range ... speeds that leave both 
sound and time behind! 


The airmen and officers who 
volunteer and stay with the 

Air Force develop the skills 
and moral fiber that make them 
— as much as their equipment — 
the key to air superiority. 

For these men of the Air Force, 
and those yet to come, Convair 
is developing and producing 
the trainers, transports, 
fighters, bombers, and missiles. 


There’s a career for you — 

in Air Force Blue. You may 
qualify. Apply today. 

Write to: 

Aviation Cadet, Headquarters 
United States Air Force 
Washington 25, D.C. 






At Convair, the aim is to 


engineer for the maximum, the 


Nth degree of air power 


Engineering to the Nth power 


CONVAIR 


San Diego and Pomona, California 


Fort Worth and Daingerfield 
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Editorial 





Superficial Simplicity 


A’ THIS WRITING the “Review of National Aviation 
Policy” prepared by the all-government Air Coordi- 
nating Committee has been at the White House for several 
weeks. There is no indication when and if the report will be 
made public and what steps will be taken to implement its 
recommendations. 


It is perhaps unfair to 
comment on a document before 
the final form is available, but 
revealed in 
draft versions to give a pretty 


clear idea of the trend of think- 
e ” 
. ing 


With the majority of rec- 

ommendations one can have no 

qarrel. They are chiefly generalities which anyone reason 
bly familiar with civil aviation could have written in a 


enough has been 


week's time. 

But we were disappointed, frankly, in the section on 
ir transportation. The conclusions and the recommendations 
we, in Our Opinion, quite light-weight. If this report is to be 
the measure of achievement in civil aviation for the first 
ear and a half of the Eisenhower administration, then we 
an but conclude that a lot of time has been lost in attaining 
irealistic and practical insight into the genuine problems of 
he industry. 

What the report recommends with particular empha 
is is the elimination of subsidies (a worthy goal in itself, 
ety much akin to being against sin), not abruptly, but with 
s much speed as possible. To accomplish this the ACC 
waves a magic wand and asks for more mergers, abandon- 
ment of uneconomic routes and stops, and reshuftling of 
toute patterns and companics until presto! the entire in 
dustry, more or less, is free of subsidy and nicely balanced 
sconomically. 


It all sounds so simple and easy, yet one looks in vain 
ior any real understanding of why certain routes cost more 
0 operate and what constitutes real economic balance for a 
articular system or for the industry, and why there have 
xen inequities, and so on. 


There is nothing in the report to hearten financial 
ircles into investing further in the industry. A future charted 
with shifting, sell-outs, route re-shuttling and abandonments 
S hardly the stability financial people require to support 
dustry equipment purchases 


More than that, there are two glaring omissions in 


the draft material we have had available. One is the absenc« 


‘any forward-looking analysis of new equipment, notably 
tt, and the effect of new equipment on the economics ot 


he Various route systems 
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The second is the absence of any analysis of ‘“‘sub- 


sidy" and just what does constitute “subsidy” and why 


subsidy’ exists and why ‘‘subsidy” is not a bit of gravy 


thrown out to operators as a gift but is actually the cost of 
operating to marginal areas and stops as part of an over-all 
system of air transportation for the greatest benefit to the 
greatest number. 


We were especially struck by an attitude that some 


trunk carriers are not free of “subsidy 


ethcient. Is 


(apabie ol 


because they weren't 
becoming Airlines, for 


é Northeast 

example, a subsidy carrier out of mamagement choice or in 
ethciency ? There is no airline in the United States with better 
and more efhcient management and sales direction than 
NEA, yet the economics of the present stage of air transport 
make it impossible for NEA to exist on the same mail rate 


formula as do the long-haul trunks 


ACC 
Just merge it into a profitable carrier. Maybe this is the 


proposes a simple remedy for such a carrier 


best solution, but the mere consolidation of a high-cost car 
rier into a low-cost one is not a sure-fire solution esther for 
industry or public, especially if the service taken over by the 
larger carrier is slashed to bits 


} 


There are many other points of debate in the report 


P 
but our basic disagreement is that it doesn't delve deeply into 
the vital problems and it overlooks many broad principles in 
the public interest. We think that prior Congressional and 
After 


nt 
a great deal of talk last year about a courageous tackling of 


Presidential commissions revealed much more insight 


civil aviation problems, the new administration continues to 
I 


mark time with nothing basic achieved or approached 


Major Takeoff 


Boeing Airplane Company has every reason to be 


proud these days, and the U, S. can be well proud of Boeing 


Che prototype 707 Jet Stratotanker has been rolled out of the 


hangar /wo ? ahead of schedule. It may fly before this 


month ts out 


Here is America’s first bow in the commercial jet era 


a caretully planned multi purpose military-civil aircraft ca 
pable of both high speed i] > range. Tl ' t rld 
padie ol potn hign speca anc ong range ne aviation worla 


1 ' ‘ , 
will watch with great interest during the prolonged testing 


period ane id The 0 nas been one of the nayjor unactr 


takings of any aircratt company in this country undertaken 
' 
with virtually no government encouragement whatever. W<« 


wish Boeing the greatest success possi Dic 


Wayne W 


PARRISH 
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NOW-In San Angelo Tox 


and at most major airports 


throughout the world = 


—the superior Hertz Rent-A-Car Service brings thousands of new passengers and 


additional revenue to airlines! And you can prove it to yourself in exactly ninety seconds! 


Why Hertz brings more revenue to your airline 


1. Hertz originated the Plane-Auto Plan. Many people who 
normally drove from city to city—mainly because they 
needed a car at their destination—now take a plane for 
speed and comfort . . . because they know they can rent 
a car from Hertz on arrival. 


2. Only Hertz assures them of a car wherever they go... 
because only Hertz serves more airports and more cities 
throughout the world. 


3. Hertz spends nearly $1,000,000 a year in advertising 
the Plane-Auto Plan in national magazines. No other 
rent-a-car company even approaches this figure! 

Why your passengers prefer Hertz 


1. Because of extensive advertising, Hertz Rent-A-Car has 
wide acceptance . . . and therefore people demand it. 


2. Hertz offers 30 years’ experience in courteous rent-a-car 
service ... with nearly 800 stations in over 550 cities 
throughout the world 


For complete information write: 


H ERTZ Rent-A-Car SYSTEM 
| 


3. The 8,600 cars in the Hertz System are clean, new, prop- 
erly conditioned for dependable driving. The reasonable 
rate includes all gasoline, oil, Public Liability, Property 
Damage, Fire and Theft Insurance, and $100.00 de 
ductible collision protection—at no extra cost! 


4. The Hertz System has issued 1,500,000 Hertz Charge 
Cards and Courtesy Cards to qualified individuals and 
firms—and these assure a huge consistent business. Hertz 
also honors Air Travel Cards. 


ONLY Hertz offers all these advantages. Therefore, get 
your ticket sellers and information clerks to ask you 
passengers this simple question: "May I reserve a car for you 
from Hertz at your destination?” It will pay off in more 
customer good will . . . and in extra passengers and revenue 
for your airline. 


Promote the Hertz Plane-Auto Plan 
in all your advertising, displays, folders 
and other advertising and promotional 
programs. 





Dept. C54, 218 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 4, Ill., Phone: WEbster 9-516 
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Books 








Industry Spotlight 











AIRCRAFT OF THE WORLD 
by William Green and Gerald Pol- 
linger, published by Hanover House, 
Garden City, New York. Price 
$5.95. 160 pages. 

This carefully prepared book con- 
a photograph and three-view sil- 
ettes of “every powered aircraft to 
seen in the world’s skies” at the 
nt time. A short history of each 
is given together with character- 
and performance data. This makes 
book a useful reference work as 
as a fascinating piece of browsing 
terial for the enthusiast. 


















BINE- AND JET-PROPELLED 
AIRCRAFT POWERPLANTS by 
James P. Eames, published by Chart- 
well House, Inc., 280 Madison Ave- 
nue, New York. Price $5.25. 237 
pages. 

For the technically minded reader 
this book represents a useful familiari- 
jon text on the various types of 
urbine and jet powerplants (including 
mekets). The appendix contains data 
m various turbine engines and aircraft 
wt is incomplete and in several in- 
ances inaccurate in its references to 
reign developments. 















\E FRET AERIEN 1954, published by 
IKA, 88 Rue Rochechouart, Paris. 
Price 880 French francs ($2.75). 167 
pages. 

This is a useful directory of air 
eight activities. Its emphasis is on 
france and the French Union, but it 
mtains much data of use to those 
nterested in international air freight 
mnerally. It provides a wealth of in- 
‘rmation on air freight regulations, 
wcking methods, and kindred subjects, 
wart from listing carriers, forwarders, 


mociations, etc. Also included are 
Prop- hhotographs and specifications of the 
nable frrid’s principal transport aircraft. This 


y #i indeed a “bible” on air freight. 
0 de 
HANDBOOK OF ELLIPTIC IN- 


TEGRALS FOR ENGINEERS AND 
MHYSICISTS by Paul F. Byrd and 


narge 





Tertz Morris D. Friedman, published by 
Springer Verlag, Reichpietschufer 
, get 20, Berlin W 35. Price 39.60 DM 
. os ($9.50). 355 pages. 
y . This work contains over 3000 in- 
ry ferals and formulas with sufficient ex- 
more Minatory material and cross references 
enue §° enable the reader to obtain the 
uswers he requires with a minimum of 
ort. 
. AV 
PHOTO CREDITS 
) Cover—Ankers; 13—Sikorsky; 15— 
Boeing; 16—P&W; 17—USN; 18—Re- 
public, Martin; 20—Ryan; 22, 23— 
SNCASE; 24—Lockheed; 30—Hiller. 
EE 
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® More efficient control of jet engine power will be possible with the use 
of Kollsman Instrument Corp.’s new instrument for direct and continuous cockpit 
indication of the tailpipe-to-inlet-pressure ratio, a critical measure of engine per- 
formance during all phases of operation. 


® Increased emphasis on the technical side of Air Force materiel at top level 
is indicated with the appointment of Rudolph F. Gagg as Special Assistant to 
Roger Lewis, Assistant AF Secretary (Materiel). Gagg, with widespread aviation 
experience with Bendix Aviation Corp., Air Associates, Inc., and Curtiss-Wright 
Corp., will deal with AF production and applications engineering problems. 


® No orders, memos, or directives of any type have been issued regarding 
the elimination of the excess profits tax and its relation to Air Force pricing. 
EPT is outside the realm of AF procurement, top AF officials say, and cannot 
legally be considered as a factor affecting prices. 


® Sikorsky Aircraft is planning flight tests this month on a small turbine 
powered helicopter, designated the S-59. Powered by the Continental XT-51, 
which furnishes about 880 lbs. of thrust, the configuration is based on the S-52 
and features a constant speed rotor. Payload is to be decided upon after testing. 


® National Business Aircraft Assn. was informed about two new business 
aircraft designs at a recent southwest regional meeting in Dallas. R. T. Amis, 
president of Aero Design & Engineering Co., stated that his company would 
soon be announcing a new aircraft, and a representative of Bell Aircraft stated 
that the company was working on a helicopter designed for business flying. 


* Temco Aircraft’s recent contract to overhaul R6D’s will give it experience 
on virtually all types of four-engine aircraft in use by commercial U. S. carriers. 
The Texas firm is currently overhauling C-54’s (DC-4’s) and C-97’s (Strato- 
cruisers) for the USAF, and R6D’s (DC-6’s) and R7V’s (Super Constellations) 
for the Navy. 


® Third Martin built Navy Viking single stage research rocket to reach 
the 136 mile altitude mark was launched from White Sands Proving Ground, 
N. M., on May 7th. It was Viking Number 10. Both the 7th and 9th Vikings 
had reached this altitude. 


* The K-5 radar bombing system recently delivered to Douglas Aircraft 
Company’s Long Beach Div., the first complete operational system ever sub- 
contracted by Douglas for its aircraft, was developed by Bell Telephone Labora- 
tories and produced by Western Electric. 


® Good example of what can be done with a multi-engine business aircraft 


fleet is case of Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co.: In 1953 Goodyear flew its fleet 
360,000 miles, visiting 125 cities in 36 states plus Canada, Mexico, and Cuba. Fleet 
consists of two Lockheed Lodestars, two Beech D18S’s plus two Cessna 195’s, a 
Bonanza and a Stinson. 


* Convair has reduced the man-hours required to produce a B-36J to 142,- 
000, compared with 350,000 required for early models. Degree of difference in 
the “J” as compared with the B-36A is highlighted by lack of interchangeability 
of parts between the aircraft: only 20°/, of the parts are common to the two planes. 


® Forty-five Boeing B-47’s, based at Pinecastle AFB, Fla., 
minutes utilization during the month of March, which is believed to be a I 
record, Planes flew 573 sorties and 76 flight tests. 


-s 

averaged 52 
» 

. 


16 
47 


* France will have two significant flights next month with the second 
prototype of the Dassault Mystere IVB and first flight of the Mystere IVN night 
fighter scheduled. 

® Canadair, which now produces the F-86 under from North 
American Aviation, may end up building the NAA F-100 Super Sabre as well. 
Canadian government is studying the possibility of using the F-100 in the RCAF. 


license 
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Ty CLEANING used to be the only 
answer to spilled foods and liquids, 
muddy shoes, scraping feet that give 
flight rugs a beating. And wool carpet- 
ing soon wears out from repeated 
dry cleaning. 

Then B. F. Goodrich developed wash- 
able carpeting —covered with Avtrim 
and backed with fabric and sponge 
rubber. It resists grease, oil, fire and all 
ordinary stains and chemicals. Spilled 
materials don’t soak in, are easily wiped 
up. Occasional cleaning with soap and 
water makes it sparkle like new. No need 
to remove the carpet from the plane. And 
now airlines are finding still another 


12 


S7 


TES 6 


RESEARCH KEEPS h F Goodrich FIRST IN RUBBER 
* * 


* he 


ew type carpet cleans easier, 
cuts noise and vibration 


advantage: the sponge rubber backing 
cushions engine noise and vibration. 

Avtrim is also practically immune to 
scuffs and scratches, shows scarcely a sign 
of wear after many trim materials would 
have gone to pieces. Fits skin-smooth 
over curves, won't wrinkle with age. 

In five years, an estimated 3,472,300 
people have walked across an Avtrim 
test strip. Yet it shows little wear, looks 
nearly as good as new. 

Newest development is embossed 
Avtrim: patterned, colored fabric 
covered with transparent finish. B. F 
Goodrich can supply it in any pattern 





Delta—C. & S. Constellation equipped with Avirin 


and color to match practically any deco- 
rative scheme. Delta—C. & S. Air Lines 
are using it for rugs in their new Lock 
heed Constellations. They also ust 
Avtrim for walls, headlinings, baggagt 
racks and arm rests. 

Other B. F. Goodrich products for 
aviation include: tires, wheels, brakes 
heated rubber: De-Icers: Plastilock 
adhesives; Pressure Sealing Zippers 
fuel cells; canopy seals; Rivnuts. 7/ 
B. F. Goodrich Co., Aeronautical Divisum 


B.E Goodrich 


FIRST IN RUBBER 
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NEWEST WEAPON in anti-submarine program, the Sikorsky S-58 undergoes tie- 
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down tests. The big rotorcraft is powered by a 1425 bp Wright R-1820 engine. 


By Harry S. Baer, Jr. 


yf LOUIS, MO.—The Army’s im- 
oal for helicopters 1S to at- 
1000 hours between over- 


mediate g 
ain at least 
als. The aim has industry concur- 
mice, but it will require an accelerated 
vice test program and increased cost 
t initial development. 

Col. William B. Bunker, Assistant 
hief of Transportation for Army Avia- 
om, has delivered a warning 
)the industry regarding the Army’s $1 


serious 


ilion helicopter program for the next 
alf decade: 

“Unless something is done to re 
ue the maintenance the 
ats cost and to increase the depend- 
ality and the availability of the heli- 
pter today,” Bunker “not 15 
ars from now, it will not be here to 
ay in the Army. There will be no 
Mt at 


and spare 


said, 


all in designing larger and 
tre high performing, better aircraft, 
Mt nobody can afford to operate.” 


This was a key topic discussed at 








ATION 
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Large Army orders hinge on lower operating and 
aintenance costs, longer service life, industry is warned. 


the Army Transportation Corps (Army 
Aviation) conference and symposium 
held May 10-12 at St. Louis and chair 
manned by Bunker. Its intent, quite 
plainly, was eventually to bring about 
a substantial reduction in _ rotorcraft 
maintenance and spare parts cost while 
at the same time increasing the avail- 
ability and dependability of the equip- 
ment. 
Military and civilian helicopter ex 
outlined in detail their mutual 
objectives to improve the helicopter, 
during a four-hour symposium which 
closed the conference. Highlights of this 
discussion: 
©The Army should include the 
minimum service life acceptability of 
a helicopter and its components in the 
specifications. It was also noted that 
the 1000-hour figure is a realistic goal. 
* To accomplish this, service test- 
ing should be greatly intensified with 
the military doing most of it, 


perts 


under 
longer endurance periods in all 
of varying conditions. The manufac 
turer, of course, would participate. 


types 


Army Spells Out Future Helicopter Needs 


® The prime helicopter manufac- 
turer should be responsible for design, 
development, and construction, includ 
ing quality control of the final package. 

In the concluding address of the 
well-attended conference (30 papers 
given during the three days to 
some 300 persons attending), Frank N. 
Piasecki, Piasecki Helicopter Corp. 
chairman, said a rotorcraft with 1000- 
hour overhaul life will initially require 
firm and formal establishment of this 
goal by the services, good basic heli 
fatigue and 
endurance tests, and much operational 


were 


copter designs, extensive 
experience, 

In mentioning higher costs for such 
development, he noted this would be 
offset by the gain of 
higher operational availability, decreased 
and 


easily eventual 


spares requirements, reduction of 


in-service modification costs. 

“A helicopter with 1000-hour over 
haul periods is technically feasible to 
day,” he said. “However, the customer’s 
directives, test specifica 


tions, allotted time for delivery, and 


procurement 


total assigned development costs will 
have to be revised before such a machine 
can be made available by the industry. 


Further development of present types, 
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New York Airways 
“MAINTENANCE DATA 
ir Frame, Engine a f0) 
Man Hours vs. Flight Hours 
1953 1954 
[Jan [Feb Mar | Ape [May/Jun [Jul [Aug] Sep Oct [Now]Dec} [Jan] Feb Mar] Apc [Moy] Jun! Jul. Aug] Sep [Oct Nov. [Dec 
aincratT » 3/3/3/3/4/5/5/5/5/5/5/5| [s/5/5| | | 2am 
MECHANICS »167] 9 [942/089 19 | 19 aww 22 | 2! 22/22/22] [23/23/23 Saeen 
° | 
AVERAGE FOR 1953-6.0 MAN HOURS PER FLIGHT HOUR AVERAGE -3 MOS.~6.0 MAN HOURS PER FLIGHT HOUR 
Engine Overhaul Engine Overhau! 
wh Quarhe; y Gear Box Overhau| 
Excludes < Rado Ovetoed ; Excludes en en Overhou! 
| Sisco ies he ee 
Unaligcoted | bor Modifications 
S-55 HELICOPTER - INCREASE IN OVERHAUL PERIODS 
OVERHAUL PERIOD 
Component 5 October 1952 || January 1954 
Azimuth Stor Assembly 360 410 
Main Drive Shaft 600 700 
Power Plant 600 700 
Starter 1200 1400 
Vibrator Inductor 1200 1400 
Oil Tank 600 700 
Change Oil 600 700 
Clutch & Fan 240 300 ‘ 
Tail Gear Box 480 600 kK 
Serves, Flight 600 820 
Accessories, Hydraulic System 600 820 
Moin Rotor Hub Assembly 300 410 
‘ Main Gear Box 300 410 
Generator 300 410 
iA Voltage Regulator 600 820 
i Reverse Current Relay 600 820 
Free Wheel Unit 480 700 
Main Rotor Blades Retire 1200 Hrs. || Retire 1800 Hrs 
Tail Rotor Drive Shaft 480 1200 150% 
t- : Z Ts KJ 
i Pid iN 








EXPERIENCE with Sikorsky S-55’s has brought NYA gradual improvement. 


already in service, is the easiest and 
surest way to achieve this within the 
next few years and with present budg- 
ets.” 

There was general agreement fav- 
oring airline operation of military rotor- 
craft as a method of accelerating their 
testing. J. E. Gallagher, New York Air- 
ways, Inc., operations manager, pro- 
posed such a plan, saying his firm 
“would be glad to enter into a contract 
for doing this work on a non-profit 
basis, subject only to Civil Aeronautics 
Board approval.” 

“We strongly urge the establish- 
ment by the Defense Department of 
several round-the-clock high frequency 
helicopter operations Gallagher 
emphasized. “As a result of the adop- 
tion of such a program, helicopter de- 


14 


signs will evolve, much more rapidly 
and economically than in any other 
way, with improved maintenance, over 
haul, and operational characteristics.” 

In outlining New York Airways’ 
major mechanical problems, Gallagher 
mentioned (1) inherent 
vibration characteristics 


power plant 
causing an 
array of component problems, (2) trans 
mission trouble, including gear box 
failures, severe corrosion problems, and 
oil pump difficulties, and (3) certain 


] 


areas of airframe fatigue in the tail 


cone, baggage compartment, and nose 
gear areas. 

Other pertinent points raised at the 
conference: 

©W. N. Stone, Kaman Aircraft 
Corp. assistant chief engineer—In_ heli 
copter power plants, there should be 









provisions for incorporation of air fi 
tration (contaminants shorten overhay 
periods) and/or throttle limitation, with 
complete information on _installatiog 
and accompanying performance chang 

® Harold H. Ostroff, McDonne 
Aircraft Corp.chief propulsion engineg 
—The pressure jet helicopter could 
ultimately demand less than 86% @ 
the maintenance required by its shaf 
driven equivalent. The best gas proj 
ducer for current and near future pres 
sure jets is the gas turbine-load com 
pressor combination. Its application t 
the convertiplane is even more attra 
tive than in the helicopter. 

® Richard H. Prewitt, Prewit 
Aircraft Co.—Use of metal rotor blade 
has shown they can be constructed 4 
lower cost than wooden blades with im 
proved performance achieved. In some 
instances, however, metal blades wer 
rougher and heavier, but successful cor Sy 
rective measures have now been de 
termined. W 

® Robert L. Lichten, Bell Aircrai 
Corp. chief primary designer—Most im 
portant factor in rotorcraft blade main 
tenance is preservation of a smooth 
moisture-tight surface finish, which 
also helps maintain top performance 
Blade waxing is highly beneficial. 

© H. W. Bonnett, Sikorsky Aircraft} "> 
Division test engineer—Whatever gain 
are achieved in metal rotor blade de tude 
velopment approaching infinite fatigue}™¢ 
life, no real improvement in the service} ® 
life will have been accomplished unles}™' 
a great improvement in the care, main-§% 
tenance, and handling of rotor blades 
is achieved. oc] 

®*Dr. Arthur Nutt, Lycoming 
Spencer Division, AVCO Manufacturing 
Corp—Improving helicopter design M 
would be a far better method of using 
less power in hovering rather than de 
rate the engine, which could only r 























































° SA 
sult in less performance. ‘ll 
, 11 gil 
* George T. Bynum, Aircooled] 
: . ; a NC 
Motors Corp. chief engineer—The a 
° > 1 urc 
engine manufacturer should have the}... 
° . ° ' as 
opportunity of studying and analyzing 
P} y ying eh 


his engines at time of overhaul; there - 
fore, military helicopter engines shoulé | ™ 
be overhauled by the engine manu 


facturer. he 

Numerous talks by military rotor }'? 
craft experts were also presented. Re equ 
garding Navy helicopters, Sidney 4 Jen 


“ + ‘Nero ctpe 
Austin, chief of the Bureau of Aer 


nautics Rotary Wing Maintenance Se 


tion, noted in helicopter costs that 4 9%m 
cost almost equal to the original price # 
can be assigned directly to maint y 
nance. a 

A Navy survey between July 1, gu P 
1951, and June 30, 1953, revealed 30.1° qui 
of Navy rotorcraft accidents directly § T| 


attributable to material failures,  § tcy 


ee lant 
which 77°% were caused by power pia? 






failure, he added. eee? 
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Completed Boeing 707, scheduled for first move outside the hangar around the middle 
of May, is due to begin flight testing by mid-June, beating Boeing’s original schedule by two months. 





Sweden Claims New 
World Speed Record 


A new world speed record has 
been claimed by the Swedish Air Force 
for flight over a 500-kilometer (310- 
mile) course. Capt. Anders Westerlund 
few 607.1 miles per hour on May 6 
in a standard Saab-29 sweptwing jet 
ighter. 

The flight took place at an allti- 
ude of 3282 feet, under the auspices of 
the Royal Swedish Aero Club and with 
the sanction of the Federation Aero- 


nautique Internationale. The FAI has 
not yet confirmed the record. 

On May 23, 1953, Jacqueline 
Cochran flew a Canadair-built F-86E 


Jet fuel requirements for the 
USAF and Navy during fiscal 1955 
will reach a total of 83 million barrels, 
ind the Armed Services Petroleum 
Purchasing Agency is now studying 
ids on 40 million barrels, which will 
x bought during the first nine months 
fthe year. 

Total petroleum purchases during 
he year will reach 226 million barrels, 
10° over the present level. Jet fuel 
tquirements are up 3000°% over 1948. 
Demand for jet fuel through 1957 is 
“pected to be met without difficulty. 


_ Bids have been submitted by 89 
ms on the first installment of 40 
million barrels, and some 75 can 


“pect to be awarded contracts. Lowest 
nd came from the Continental Oil Co. 
t Ponca City, Okla., which offered a 
igure of 8.37¢ a gallon. 

The situation in regard to high test 
tiprocating fuel has improved, ac- 
‘ording to AF testimony before the 
House Military Appropriations Sub- 
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Sabre the same distance at an average 
speed of 590.321 mph. 

The Saab-29 is standard equip- 
ment for most Swedish day fighter 
wings, and has been in service just 
over three years. 


EAL Ups Coach to 
Over 50% of Operations 


Eastern Air Lines expanded its 
coach service to “more than half of 
trunk operations” on May 16, in a 
move to counteract increased operating 
expenses with greater traffic. 

Eastern is now providing 5,250,- 
000 air coach seat-miles daily with day 
and night service between 25 major 


Military Studying Bids on Jet Fuel 


committee. Both the USAF and _ the 
Navy are providing funds to finance 
construction of facilities for production 
of alkylate, required for high-octane 
gasoline. In the recent past it has been 


diffcut to obtain such fuel, grade 
115/145. 
A summary of AF fuel and oil 


budgetary requirements for fiscal 1955 
follows: 


Section A; Aviation fuel $544,797 ,000 
1. Jet fuel ... -$305,376,000 
2. Grade 115/145 148,751,000 
3. Grade 100/130 84,099,000 
4 Grade 91/96 10,577,000 


5. Grade 80 170,000 
Requirements reimbursable 
from MDAP funds (4,176,000) 


Section B: Aviation oil 10,221,000 


1. Reciprocating engine 

O- wcdonns ‘ $8,318,000 
2. Jet-engine oil 1,903,000 
Research and de- 
require- 


Section C: 
velopment support 


BE hnwtdesass ‘ 4,982,000 
1. Liquid rocket fuels $3,791,000 
2. Non-standard items 1,191,000 

Total funds requested $560 ,000 000 


providing 
an- 


EAL points. Company is 
capacity for 1,500,000 passengers 
nually, as compared to 3,475,000 coach 
passengers carried by the entire indus- 
try last year. 

Behind the expansion this 
philosophy expressed by EAL board 
chairman E. V. Rickenbacker: “The 
results of the industry’s first quarter 
operations point up the impact that the 
country’s broad economic readjustment 
has already had on the airlines. 

“The so-called first class 
market—which historically has 
the primary source of airlines revenues 
—is no longer capable of being ex- 
panded at a rate required to make 
profitable use of equipment available 
or to provide a market broad and 
stable enough on which to project this 
even more expensive jet powered trans 
portation which the industry must ab 
sorb five or six years from now.” 


was 


travel 
been 


Prime Depots Set Up 
Close To Contractors 


Eight of the 15 Air Materiel Com 
mand depots in the U. S. have been 
made prime depots for aircraft and 
three more under a new 
USAF policy of providing a 


\F-<ontractor point of contact for sup 


for engines 
single 


ply and maintenance programs. 
Each 


close to the airframe or engine manu- 


depot is being located as 
facturer as possible, and all plane or 
engine models built by a company are 
assigned to the one installation. 

AMC officials believe the new pol 
will cut 


icy costs ol 


duce time in the pipeline between the 


transportation, re- 


manufacturer and the depot, and help 


the manufacturer because he will be 
able to concentrate his skilled tech 
nicians at one USAF depot. 
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Pratt & Whitney’s J57 is shown, above and below, with afterburner. Bar- 
rel-like construction of the variable-area exit nozzle is clearly shown in the right 
10,000 
pounds; afterburners are generally credited with adding about 30% to such ratings 


foreground of the lower photo. 





Northwest Airlines 


A potential proxy fight, which 
contemplated replacement of eight of 
Northwest Airlines’ 15 — directors, 
bowed to the Moral Rearmament 
(MRA) movement this month, one 
week before NWA’s annual stockhold- 
ers’ meeting on May 17. 

The potential fight developed 
when an employe stockholders’ group 
—the Stockholders’ Defense Committee 
—notified the Securities & Exchange 
Commission that efforts would be 


made to substitute eight “nationally 
known businessmen” on NWA’s 15- 


man board. 
Two NWA pilots, Joseph A. Mc- 
Keown and Peter J. Cleary, headed the 


group, which reportedly controlled 
about 2.5% of the airline’s common 
and ; -cferred stock. 


McKeown told American Avia- 
TION, however, that he, Cleary, and 
NWA chairman Croil Hunter resolved 
all their probicms at a meeting with an 
MRA advocate in Minneapolis on 
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Basic 


thrust rating for the J57 is 


a wre 


Averts Proxy Fight 


May 8. “We were amazed,” he said, 
“at the change in management’s posi 
tion about the future of NWA after 
we explained the underlying reasons 
for our dissatisfaction.” 

Not only was the stockholders’ 
fight avoided, but Hunter, McKeown, 
and Cleary, impressed with MRA’s 
potential, were considering traveling 
together next month to MRA’s head 
quarters in Caux, Switzerland. 


Bendix Net Rises 


Half year net to March 31 re 
ported by 3endix Aviation Corp. was 
$11,113,148 on $315,792,739, 
compared with a net of $8,596,600 on 
sales of $310,331,724 for the first six 
months of fiscal 1953. 

Bendix’s second quarter 1954 sales 
of $153,083,063 resulted in a net of 
$6,359,188. For the same period last 
year, the net was $4,721,962 on sales 
of $164,947,410. 


sales of 


and will 


Commercial C-123B 
Unlikely, Chase Says 


Chase Aircraft Co. is not likely 
build the C-123B as 
plane at any time in the near futur 


company sources declare, but they have 


not ruled out the possibility that 


commercial cargo plane will be buikfi 


The company, now wholly owne 
by Kaiser interests, retains commercia 
rights on the plane despite the fac 
that the USAF last year cancelled it 
contract to produce 164 and ordered ; 
produced by Fairchild’s Aircraft Dj 
vision instead. Chase expects to win 
up its contract termination negotiation 
with the Air Force in about 60 days 

Company spokesmen declare, how 
ever, that Chase, which holds no prim 


airplane contracts and is now litt 
more than a paper company, may en 
up in the electronics division. The 
Kaisers recently purchased a _ one 
fourth interest in Textronics, Inc., 

New England electronics concer 


which expects to do subcontracting fe 
Arthur D. Little, Inc., and 
Chase president Clay P. Bedford 
Kaiser Metal Products executive vice 
president S. D. Hackley to the Tex 
tronics board. 


name 
an 


Gross Cites Program 
For ‘Competitive’ Connie 


Lockheed Aircraft Corp. is work 
ing on a program to make the Supe 
Constellation transport “highly com 
petitive” 
market, according to Robert E. Gros 


president. 


Answering recent criticism 
Ralph Damon, president of Tram 
World Airlines, about the L-1049: 
progress, Gross said that “with te 


expenditure of a few million dollars 
the Lockheed plane would meet th 
challenge of the Douglas DC-7. He 
declared that under certain range an¢ 
payload conditions, the Super i 
will never be as fast as the Douglas 
plane, but added that it will be faster 
under long range conditions. 

Gross did not identify whic 
model of the Super Constellation Dt 
was describing, but he presumably wa 
to both the 1049E and 


referring 

1049G. The E, soon to be delivered 
‘ 1c E, 

will have a maximum gross take! 


weight of 135,400 pounds (vs. 133,00 
present C), will cruise abou 


8-10 mph faster because of Lockheed 


on the 


new speed recovery program, and WI 
feature stainless steel nacelles, heavit! 
landing gear, wheels, and brakes, am 
new soundproofing. 

The G will use a later version ‘ 
the Wright 
have a 
weight of 137,500 pounds. 


Turbo “ompound engin 


maximum  take#® 
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fen Million Pounds of 


‘rs urface Mail by Air 


likely wf Scheduled airlines carried 10,607, 
rcial aisfll pounds of 3¢ mail during the first 
r futurfix months of the “surface-mail-by-air” 
ney havgsperiment in the New York-Chicago 

that &nd 4Washington-Chicago markets. 
be buikfWith March the heaviest month of the 
y owneiferiod, except for December with the 
nmercidfhristmas rush, Post Office officials 
the facfeel the public is becoming more aware 
elled inff the service, although there has been 
rdered iho drop in airmail loads. 
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alealal On the Cover 

60 daysfrvaRi DALLAM JOHNSON was ap- 
re, how pointed to the presidency of the 
10 prime Transport Association on February 
ww littefs Succeeding Adm. Emory S. Land, re- 


d. On March 9, he became president 
Air Cargo, Inc. He also serves as 
irman of the board and director of 
a onefhe Panama Canal Company, which 
Inc.. sperates a railroad and a steamship 
concemp'™Pany. : 
° ‘ On May 18th Johnson gave the in- 
ting lbustry a first hand example of the role 
nNamethe intends to play in his new job as 
ord andjwead of the scheduled airline industry. 
ive vicginforced by a contingent of airline 
he Ta mesidents and their aides, he appeared 
“Pefore the Civil Aeronautics Board in 
ecutive session to discuss the indus- 
ty's problems. 
n The unusual session found Johnson 
wtlining the broad scope of the in- 
onnie }stry's economic ills while individual 
tirline representatives followed through 
's work-ffith more specific accounts of how this 


¢ Super plied to their operations. 
“ Johnson is well equipped to discuss 
y OMEcth economic and aviation matters. 


on th} prior to his ATA post, 
.. Grosferved as Assistant Secretary of the 
my for procurement, research and 
br “velopment from April 23, 1952, until 


Johnson 



















a appointment as Under Secretary of 
fale Army on October 6, 1952. In this 
L-1049s fatter post, he was responsible for gen- 
yith the management, research, and de- 
dollars" f#opment, and all fiscal and budgetary 
et the ts of the Army’s operation. 
— He was first appointed assistant 
7. He tary of the Army by President 
nge ane an on May 9, 1950. During 1951, 
Connt # Tepresented the Department of De- 
Douglas in negotiations for the Japanese 
. fener treaty at Tokyo and San Fran- 
¢ asi! Reo In 1952 he again represented the 
fense Department in formulating the 
whih Mministrative agreement with Japan. 
ition he{ Johnson graduated from the Uni- 
bly was ftsity of Wisconsin in 1928 and in 
a. M2 he completed his pilot training 
and the the Air Corps. He was on active 
elivered, ty at Langley Field. 
takeoi§ He joined the firm of Loomis, 
133,000 les and Co., economic consultants 
. ion investment counselors, in February, 
c¢ aoe” #83, after leaving the service. He later 
ckheed’ fame a director in 1938 and a vice 
ind wil PRsident in 1941. 
heaviel He reported for active duty in June, 
es, and fe 88 a first lieutenant and pilot in 
’ “* ATC Ferrying Division. The last 
; , 7 of the war found him as deputy 
rsion © @Mmander of the division. He returned 
engine » the investment firm in March, 1946, 
takeof #"Mg left the service with the rank 
* colonel. 
———— 
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News Briefs 





MANUFACTURING 


Orders for components for the J65 
turbojet and the P& W R-4360 piston en- 
gine have been awarded to Solar Air- 
craft Co. in the amount of over $6 mil- 
lion, according to the firm’s president 
. . » New engines are slated for some 250 
Lockheed F-80’s. Installation of Allison 
J33-35’s will bring planes’ performance 
close to that of the F-80C . Final 
assembly of the Lockheed T-33 jet 
trainer has been completely moved out 
of the Van Nuys, Calif., plant to Palm- 
dale. New missile division will occupy 
the Van Nuys plant . . . Bill Bridge- 
man, Douglas test pilot, has been named 
as the recipient of the biennial Flying 
Tiger Pilot Trophy. 

Date for complete independence of 
Chance Vought Aircraft as a separate 
concern will be July 1, following action 
by stockholders and board of directors 
of the parent company, United Aircraft 
Corporation Second production 
model Cessna 310 has been completed 
by the firm, which expects to be on a 
one-a-day schedule by next spring .. . 
The first flight of the Supermarine 
525, twin-jet experimental fighter, has 
been made. The 525 is a swept-wing 
development of the Swift, and is de 
signed for aircraft carrier operations. 

The official name of Consolidated- 
Vultee will hereafter be Convair, a di- 


vision of General Dynamics Corp., but 
may 


for convenience be shortened to 


Convair. 


AIRLINES 


Scheduled helicopter service by 
Mohawk Airlines will begin on June 5. 
Carrier will start using its new Sikorsky 
S-55 between New York (Newark 
Airport) and Liberty/Monticello, N. Y., 
flying two round trips daily. The latter 
been unserved by Mohawk 
because the field was inadequate for 
DC-3’s Heliports, in the opinion 
of Leigh Fisher & Associates, should be 
financed by private investment rather 
than by government bodies, thus avoid- 
ing “waste, overbuilding, or ‘monu- 
mental white elephants’.” Top- 
level visitors from Douglas have been 
descending upon South African Air- 
ways headquarters in Johannesburg, 
following word that the carrier is in the 
market for new equipment and that the 
Comet II is out of the running. 


area has 


Special subcommittee to obtain 
more specinc measurements of noise at 
various airports will be named, follow- 
ing recent vote by members of the Na- 
tional Aviation Noise Reduction com- 
mittee . Average Martin 2-0-2 load 
factor on Southwest Airways during the 
first full year of their operation was 
and 2-0-2 revenues were $1.18 
per mile flown . . . Sixty-seven per cent 
increase in revenue passenger-miles on 
international routes is reported by TWA 
for April, compared with April of 
1952. Total figure reached 42.7 million 

CAB has issued Draft Release 
54-15 asking industry comment on pro- 
posals for handling of the C-46. 


56.3 





Sperry Sparrows are shown underneath the wing of a Douglas 
F3D night fighter, in first 


photo of 


the supersonic air-to-air missile. 
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First flight by the Martin P5M-2 Marlin shows how height of spray has been re 
duced by changes in hull design, lengthening life of propellers. The big anti-submarine 
aircraft is also distinguished from the earlier Marlin by the horizontal stabilizer 
which has now been moved up to form a “T” tail. The new version also boast 
greater power, in the form of Wright Turbo-Compounds. 





eed 


Mobile is the word for the launching platform of Martin's B-6i Matador. It is not only roadable, but 
it may also be trundled into a Douglas C-124 and flown to its destination, as the picture above shows. The 
launcher is only as long as the fuselage of the Matador itself, and is narrower than its wingspan. 
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First flight by Republic’s YF-84] he 
taken place at Edwards AFB, Calif. Th 
plane is one of two designed for experi 
ments with the General Electric J73 @ 
gine. Other changes from the earlig 


Thunderstreak include redesigned air ip 
take duct, dive brake area, and fuselag 
modifications. 
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William D. Kent 
President of Flight Engineers (FEIA) 






By Rosert M. Loesetson 


HE American Federation of Labor’s 

Executive Council this week was 
cheduled to hand down its decision 
a alleged raiding of membership by 
he Air Line Pilots Association on two 
ther AFL unions, the International 
\ssociation of Machinists and the Flight 
ingineers International Association. 


been re 
ubmarine 
stabilizer, 
so boasts 


The decision conceivably could re- 
it in ALPA either resigning or being 
sected from the Federation, thus sever- 

ag an afhiliation which began in 1934, 
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Al J. Hayes 
President of Machinists (IAM) 
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Clarence Sayen 
President of ALPA 


light Engineer Wrangle Splits Union 


Six years of charges and countercharges come to 
\ climax as AFL heads prepare to act on “raiding.” 


three years after the pilot union was 
created, 

Behind the Executive Council’s de- 
liberations lay six years of charges and 
countercharges involving primarily 
FEIA, headed by William D. Kent, but 
also concerning the IAM, presided over 
by Al J. Hayes. This was the back- 
ground AFL President George Meany 
and his colleagues on the top governing 
body had to consider before rendering 
a verdict: 

® Just before FEIA was chartered 
in December 1948, William Green, late 
president, asked David L. Behncke, late 





George Meany 
President of the AFL 





head of ALPA, whether the pilot union 
wanted jurisdiction over flight engi 
neers, and Behncke said no. 

© ALPA 


several 


subsequently set up 
groups, among them the Air 
Carrier Flight Engineers Association 
(recruiting flight engineers) and the 
Air Carrier Mechanics Association (re- 
cruiting maintenance men, a jurisdic- 
tion already covered by the IAM). 

® In May 1949 and again two years 
later, the AFL warned ALPA that FEIA 
was chartered to organize flight engi- 
neers and added it felt under obligation 
“to insist and demand” that the pilots 
recognize FEIA’s jurisdiction. In 1950 
1951, meanwhile, amalgamation hear- 
ings between ACFEA and FEIA fell 
through. 

* Last February at Miami Beach, 
Kent and Hayes teamed up to accuse 
ALPA’s president, Clarence N. Sayen, 
of persistent raiding of their members. 
Under questioning by the Executive 
Council, Sayen declared that the flight 
engineer's position is in reality a pilot 
job, and added that ALPA considers its 
AFL charter gives it control over all 
flight operating personnel. At this point 
Hayes pointed out that Sayen that same 
morning refused to commit himself to 
stop raiding ground maintenance 
workers through ACMA. 

(Hayes and Kent, incidentally, have 
a jurisdictional dispute of their own 
because 40-odd flight 
Northwest Airlines are bargained for 
by the IAM. It is understood, however, 
that the Machinists may be willing to 
give up these men to FEIA.) 

©The feud between FEIA and 
ALPA reached a crescendo in Decem 
ber 1952 when FEIA members on East- 
ern Air Lines staged a five-day strike. 
ALPA pilots not only crossed FEIA 
picket lines to fly Martin 4-0-4’s and 
DC-4’s but also offered to pilot Con 
stellations for which EAL could pro 
vide qualified flight engineers. 

* ALPA has also frequently alleged 
that the flight engineers union is seek- 
ing to make its members “second man 
in the cockpit” with pay and privileges 
greater than that of the co-pilot. To 
this charge, FEIA’s Kent declares, “We 
aren't questioning the supreme au- 
thority of the pilot as the plane com- 
mander. But if anyone wants to claim 
that our money demands put us in the 
position of wanting to be second man, 
we can’t stop him.” 

The issue, then, is whether a 
flight engineer is in reality simply a 
pilot’s assistant, as ALPA claims, or a 
highly qualified crew member in his 
right, as FEIA maintains. The 
issue will remain unsettled whether or 
not Sayen’s union remains in the AFL 
ALPA is determined to hold 


engineers on 


own 


because 


on to ACFEA. ae 
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Fuca and maintenance of 
Ryan’s pilotless target drone, the 
Firebee, is speeded by a simplicity of 
design that permits two or three men 
to assemble it in just over an hour. 
The target, which is powered by a 
Fairchild J44 jet engine and is capable 
of reaching near-sonic speeds, is used 
in anti-aircraft and aerial gunnery 
training. A production contract for the 
Navy has recently been announced. 
Navy version will be known as the 
KDA-1. 

Simplicity of the Firebee’s struc- 
ture is emphasized by the fact that it 
breaks down into five components: 
fuselage, nacelle, wing, empennage, and 
tail cone (which contains the parachute 

















that is used to recover the drone after a 
flight is completed). 

In assembling the Firebee, the first 
step is mounting the fuselage on a 
dolly. The wing section (a single unit) 
is then fitted beneath the forward 
portion of the fuselage and attached by 
means of four self-aligning bolts. The 
jet engine is installed in the nacelle, 
which is then rolled over to the fuse 
lage. Again attachment is made with 
four similar bolts. The empennage then 
goes into place, and the tail cone is 
added. 

Total weight of the Firebee is 
1800 pounds, of which 300 is the J44 
engine and 200 is the structure which 
makes up the nacelle. The target has 


FIVE PARTS which are assembled into the Firebee are shown above. At left, 
the actual assembly operation about to begin; at right, 


Firebee Built for High-Speed Assembly 


test flown with the Frenc 
scheduled fe 
manufacture in the U. S. by Continen 
shipped 


target travels in five containers weigh 


“exploded” drawing 


been 
Marbore 


also 
J69 


tal. When 


engine, 


trom 


ing a total of 2500 pounds. 


For ease in maintenance the 
tips consist of light magnesium skis 
on magnesium spars. The tips are at 
tached to the outer wing panels by 
means of piano hinges on the upper 


and lower surfaces. 


The wing itself is built withov 
any ribs except at the roots and tips 0 
the outer panels. Main and center pane 
skin is heavy aluminum alloy; three 
are 24ST. 


spars 


Ryan, the 
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ENGINE NACELLE rolls into place beneath fuselage overhang on separate 
dolly. At right, technician makes last minute adjustment before flight 
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THE RIGHTS OF MAN 


Courts of law should be a symbol of human rights and freedom; a symbol that 
has been made and still is a travesty in many parts of the world. Arrest without 
warrant... false confessions through psyc hological or phy sical torture... sentence 


without « harge ... all have come close to universal triumph twice in our generation, 
In our way of life, a fair trial before jury and the protection of our individual 
rights are among our most precious possessions. It is our obligation to be 


ever on guard ... forthe Rights of Man are worth defending! 
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DOLLY IS DESIGNED to operate on variety of types of terrain, may be carried by plane. 


Baroudeur Marked by Novel Design Features 


- 


Pinca Be 


Ground attack aircraft can take off from dolly or 
from retractable skids in 500 to 700 yards. 


By James Hay Stevens 
London Technical Editor 


ARIS, FRANCE—There are now 

two SNCASE Baroudeurs in the 
air, taking off from their dollies, and 
landing on their skids. A year ago I saw 
the first prototype before its first flight 
and I have now had a talk with W. 
John Jakimiuk, its designer and 
SNCASE’s Directeur d’Etudes Speciales. 

The Baroudeur is a fascinating air 
plane, with its unconventional operat 
ing technique designed to eliminate the 
need for airports and, in particular, 
3000-yard runways. 

But it has more than novel han 
dling to make it interesting. It also 
breaks with current practice in both 
aerodynamics and structure. 

Principal design features are: 


tip 


* High-wing layout to give 
clearance with low-set skids; 









ROCKET-POW FRED DOLLY continues rolling for short distance under own momentum as Baroudeur takes off 
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® Swivelling wing-root fillet air 
brakes; 

® Very high one-piece horizontal 
stabilizer; 

® Single-sspar wing with multiple 
ribs, false spars, and unmachined plain 
skin stiffened by extrusions; 

* Simple two-spar tail structure 
with ribs and plain skin stiffened by 
extruded angles; 

* Fuselage without longerons, but 
with main and subsidiary frames; skin 
is made in eight large panels, complete 


with stiffeners and intermediate frame 
segments; 


* Reinforced fuselage keel mem- 
mounting on dolly and 


ber for for 
emergency landing. 

Primarily designed for the ground 
attack role, the Baroudeur carries two 
30 mm. cannon and a wide variety of 


underwing loads. It is fully stressed for 








all maneuvers at full load at sea level. 
Forward and downward view is un- 
usually good, actually —17° ahead. For 
leng range reinforcement flights and 
possible use as an interceptor, the cabin 
is pressurized. 

The dolly and skid gear are now 
generally known. These are the bask 
principles: There 
landing skids in the belly of the fuse 
lage, with a small retractable tail skid. 
There is also a welded steel dolly with 


are two retractable 


low-pressure (35 psi) wheels fitted wit! 
differential brakes, arresting tines and, 
when necessary, take-off rockets. 

The dolly is towed by a jeep, using 
a rigid bar. To load the airplane ont 
the dolly, the jeep faces it, and winches 
the airplane against the rigid tow-bar. 
As it rises, the Baroudeur slides easilj 
over self centering rollers and its mail 
skids automatically retract. 

After the first flight at 
August 1, the pilot, Pierre Mauland 
made extensive tests to prove the feasi 
bility of the dolly technique. During 
these early flights the take off was made 
from the runway and the landing was 
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on the rough, stony, grass-covered sur- 
face of that airfield. 

No difficulty was experienced in 
munning straight in either case. The 
touchdown is made on the tail skid and 
the airplane allowed to settle as its speed 
falls. Friction drag keeps the Baroudeur 
quite straight, even with a 12 knot cross- 
wind component. Because of cost, 
SNCASE did not use rockets for take- 
off; in small quantity the units are ex- 
pensive, but with mass production they 
will be cheap enough. 

Before visitors, a Swiss technical 
mission, the Baroudeur made its first 
take-off without a dolly—and made the 
shortest run yet. 

After overcoming initial starting 
friction the skids offer little resistance 
om dry grass and there is neither the 
weight nor the drag of the dolly. A 
paved surface, road or runway, can be 
and has been used after greasing. 

The magnesium skids, with mild- 
teel shoes and rubber-block shock ab- 
wrbers, have proved to be as resilient 
is tires and the shoes have a better life, 
wen on stony ground. 

The Baroudeur was a SNCASE pri- 
ate venture, the idea having originated 
vith its president, Georges Hereil, after 
tudying reports on tactical operations 
m Korea, where he had been im- 
messed by the difficulties of operating 
andard fighters. The Baroudeur was, 
herefore, designed by John Jakimiuk 
» be operable from grass, beach, or 
uerced steel planking (PSP) Jess than 
0 yards in length. 

After flight trials, the Ministere de 
Air imposed a series of proving tests, 
ior to the acceptance of the airplane 
ad the ordering of a trial batch. In 
dition to operating from the firm, if 
tony, Mediterraneon soil of Istres, the 
loudeur had to prove itself equally 
tmble on other terrain. 

The authorities demanded a further 
mies of tests on grass, on heavy clay 
nl, and on a sandy beach. So, last 
eeember, the first prototype was flown 
fom the grass of Blagnac Airport, Tou- 
use, from the unpaved area of Melun 
ilaroche near Paris, and from the 
mach at La Baule on the Atlantic coast. 
Ihe airplane was also landed in a field 
“ar Tours, where the mud was so bad 
hat the towing Dodge truck became 
mgged and had to be rescued by bull 
mer, 

Further points from the Baroud- 
at's trials are: 

*It can taxi on the skids, being 
ered by differential claws. Minimum 
Ming radius 65 feet, to an accuracy 
Rone yard. 

* Landing drill is to taxi on skids 
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Ndolly, then the jeep loads it and 
Mttafter the airplane maneuvers under 
own power on dolly. 

* Average take-off distance is be- 
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without 


tween 500 and 700 
rockets, at normal weight. 


yards, 


® Average landing run is 600 yards, 
400 yards with braking chute. 

* The Baroudeur can transport its 
dolly. Take-offs can and have been 
made without detaching. Flying at 220 
mph, flaps down, the range with dolly 
is about 100 miles. 

The SNCASE test pilot, Pierre 
Maulandi, says the Baroudeur has taken 
the worry out of jet flying—from the 
moment of take-off he knows he can 
put down in any large field. 

The immediate need was to con- 
vince the authorities of the effectiveness 





SNCASE Baroudeur Data 


DIMENSIONS 
Ph. ccuntieitinceWiaawaweaed 32 ft. 10 in 
Length, overall .......sses0. 44 ft. 3 in 
Height, on skids .......... 10 ft. 0 in 
Mee baaceneseaeese 11 ft. 9 in 
Wing area . -272 sq. ft. 
REGTE GRERD sccccascseace 4 


Sweepback, on quarter chord 35° 


WEIGHT 
Empty xenee 9,850 pounds 
Gross, normal ........ . 15,256 pounds 
GUOTRNNE  ccccaccene 20,018 pounds 


PERFORMANCE (estimated) 


(SNECMA Atar 101-E, 
7,280 pounds static thrust) 
Speed, sea level vecsesostee Gm 
20,000 feet ......... ..700 mph 
49,000 feet . 630 mph 
Climb, sea level .. 10,500 fpm 
20,000 feet . 7,400 fpm 
49,000 feet. 870 fpm 
Ceiling, absolute ............. 51,000 feet 





of the ground handling, take-off, and 
landing technique. Therefore the autumn 
and winter test program was almost 
entirely devoted to these aspects. 


First flights were made with the 
automatic wing slats locked open. Hav 
ing proved tractable behavior at the 
stall, the slats were locked home and 
a fence fitted at a point where tunnel 
tests had indicated a tendency to bound 
ary layer breakaway. 

When the spring program started, 
the slats were freed by stages. Now the 
first prototype is flying without the 
fences and with all slats free. This, the 
design configuration, has considerably 
improved the slow-speed yaw/roll char 
acteristics inherent with a sharply swept 
wing. 

Some change in vertical tail surface 
area was indicated. The fin above the 
tail surface was extended, the rudder 
reduced. Two small fins were added 
under the fuselage. These are shod and 
elastically mounted in order to take over 
the function of the present retractable 
tail skid. 

Speed trials have not been attempted 
to date, but Mach .91 has been reached 
without any sign of drag rise or in 
stability. 

The sharp-lipped wing-root air in 
takes, which were designed for high 
speed efficiency, have not caused stall 
ing at low speed. 

The second prototype was completed 
in February and at the time of my visit 
was going through a very rigorous func 
tional test prior to the first flight. 

SNCASE has made a rule that a 
prototype must complete a series of 80 
cycles of a dummy ground “flight” with 
out a hitch before it is released for fly 
ing. The “flight” consists of operating 
landing gear, flaps, air brakes, flying 
controls, etc. a representative number 
of times, and one failure, however small 
and even if on the eightieth cycle, 
means starting again from the begin 


ring 
ning. 


Flight Surgeon Flies 
Faster Than Sound 


First flight surgeon reported to 
have flown faster than the speed of 
sound is W. R. Lovelace II, a reserve 
Air Force colonel who 
Lovelace Foundation at Albuquerque, 
N. M. 

On May 12, 1953, Dr. Lovelace 
made a flight in a Lockheed F-94C 
Starfire, during which Mach 1.01 was 
reached in a dive. The dive was started 
at 46,000 feet, with the plane surpassing 
the speed of sound at 39,000 feet. The 
pull-out occurred at 32,000 feet. 


operates the 
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New Connies Spark TCA Equipment Program 


Deliveries of Constellations will conclude in July; 


FLAGSHIP OF TCA FLEET is the Lockheed Super Constellation. Five have been 
delivered to date; three more are on order, due to be delivered within two months. 


Viscounts begin arriving in September. 


By AntHony VANDYK 


ONDON, ENGLAND—Inaugura- 

tion of Super Constellation service 
by Trans-Canada Air Lines on May 
15 marked the first stage in the gov- 
ernment-owned carrier’s fleet modern- 
ization program. TCA has now re- 
ceived five of its eight Lockheed 
L-1049 Super Constellations and will 
get the first of 15 Vickers Viscounts in 
September. 

With Super Connie deliveries to 
be completed by July and acceptance 
of the last Viscount to take place 
within a year, TCA can look forward 
to being able to meet traffic demands 
for the first time since the war. 

The present TCA program for in- 
troducing the new equipment involves 
the complete substitution of Super 
Connies for North Stars on the trans- 
Atlantic route on June 15. Until then 
feur of the flights will be operated 
with the new planes and the remainder 
with the Canadair-built aircraft. 

On August 15 the Super Connies 
will inaugurate a daily transcontinen- 
tal service from Montreal to Van 
couver, which will be stepped up to 
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COMBINATION CLASS accommodations are offered on TCA Super Connies 
in North Atlantic service. Nine first class and 54 tourist passengers are carried. 
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FORWARD TOURIST CABIN 


twice daily by mid-September. Subse 
quently more Super Connie schedules 
will be introduced on the TCA system 
depending on traffic requirements. 

TCA has tentatively set January 
1 as the date for the inauguration of 
Viscount service. It should have four 
of the turboprop aircraft by then. In 
itially the planes will be used on serv 
ices between Montreal, Toronto, Sault 
Ste. Marie, Fort William and Winni 
peg (the Viscounts will be overhauled 
in Winnipeg). By the early spring 
TCA should have them operating into 
New York. 

The delivery of TCA’s new equip 
ment means that more of the 22 North 
Stars will be available for conversion 
to tourist configuration for domestic 
service. At the moment the domestic 
tourist North Stars have 57 seats, but 
soon a 67-seat configuration will be 
adopted. The first aircraft to be modi 
fied to the new seating arrangement 
will go into the shops next month. All 
TCA’s North Stars now have the 
cross-over exhausts on their Merlin 
engines, which makes the cabin about 
50°%% less noisy than previously. 

The TCA domestic tourist service 
warrants special mention. Unlike such 


of 
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MAIN TOURIST CABIN 


WASHROOMS 
FIRST CLASS LOUNGE 





FIRST CLASS CABIN 
GALLEY AND ENTRANCE 


services in the U. S., are 
given meals free of charge. Further. 
more, TCA plans soon to allow a 5 
discount on tourist round trips and t 
make the family fare plan available or 
tourist flights. 

Other _ projected fare 
modifications include making available 


the family fare plan and the commer. 


passenger Ss 


domestic 


cial traveller's fare (round trip for 
160% of the one-way fare) all the 
year round instead of just in the off 


season. TCA also plans to bring its 
first-class domestic fare round-trip dis 
count into line with that of UV. S. car 
riers by cutting it from 10° to 5° 

Domestically TCA will operate its 
Super Connies as 64-seat (two and tw 
abreast), first-class aircraft. On_ the 
Atlantic the planes are combination 
class, with nine seats in the first-class 
rear cabin and iounge and 54 tourist 
class passengers accommodated in the 
main and forward cabins. 

Passengers on the Super Connie 
pre-inaugural flight from Montreal t 
London were impressed by the quiet 
ness of the rear half of the main cabin 
and the first-class accommodations. The 
front cabin and front half of the main 
cabin are somewhat but no 
where is vibration particularly notice 


noisier, 


able. 

TCA flying crews like the Super 
Connie and find it an easy aircraft t 
For 


the first time TCA now 


handle. 
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WASHROOMS 
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Newest version of the 


the U.S. Navy's 


Few aircraft can rival the over-all record 
of the Douglas AD Skyraiders. Here is a 
piston-engine series that holds its own 
with honor in the jet age. 

Now comes the newest version of Sky- 
raider—the Douglas AD-6. A hint of its 
efficiency can be seen in the world record 


Be a naval flier — write to: 


Nav Cad, Washington 25. D.C. 
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Depend on DOUGLAS 


world’s single-engine weight-lifting champion 





— 


Douglas AD-6 Skyraider 


set by its predecessor, the AD-4. which 
recently took off with a useful load of 
14.941 pounds—three thousand pounds 
more than its own basic weight. Most 
versatile planes in the air, the AD Sky- 
raiders can handle 22 different assign- 
ments—a usefulness which will be ex- 


fz 






_ - ee 


es ~ 


tended even farther by the new AD.6, 

Dev elopment of the AD-6 Skyraider 
is another example of Douglas leadership 
m aviation. The dey elopment of planes 


that can be produced in quantity —to 
fly faster and farther with a bigger pay- 
load—is the basic rule of I douglas design. 
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THEN OUTFITTED TO 
YOUR SPECIFICATIONS 


You’ll be hard put to find an aircraft as sound as the C-47 
type planes at Temco’s conversion and modification division. 
These planes are stripped down to bare essentials. 
part of the airframe — spars, longerons, skin sections — all 
receive a complete inspection and are overhauled, replaced, 
or re-manufactured as needed. 


Then, the craftsmen who 
have outfitted executive air- 
craft for the top corporations 
of the nation are ready to take 
over. The interior will be luxu- 
riously finished—to your own 
specifications. Galley, bar, 
sample racks, map cases — 
name you~ requirements, nor- 
mally we ca: deliver your com- 
pleted plane in just 60 days. 


For furtherinfvrmationwrite: 





EXECUTIVE AIRCRAFT 
FROM TEMCO 








ewe: 


AIRCRAFT ConPonsnen 


DALLAS, TEXAS 


P.O. Box 6191 














uses flight engineers and pilots are 
coming to like the idea of having this 
additional crew member aboard. 

All TCA personnel connected with 
flying and maintaining the Super Con. 
nie are enthusiastic about the coopera. 
tion they have received from Lockheed 
and Curtiss-Wright in putting the new 
planes into service. 

With its new fleet of Super Con. 
stellations, and soon Viscounts, backed 
by its well-proved 22 North Stars and 
27 DC-3’s, together with the recently 
acquired three Bristol 170 Freighters 
TCA is now more than ever one of 


the great airlines of the world. 
eee 


13 Executives Topped 
$100,000 in '53 Salaries 


Thirteen aircraft company execu- 
tives received in excess of $100,000 in 
salaries and bonuses in 1953, with three 
going over the $150,000 mark, accord 
ing to records on file with the Securi 
ties and Exchange Commission. This 
compares to 10 and two executives 
respectively, in 1952. 

Largest compensation went to H 
M. Horner, president and director o 
United Aircraft Corp., who receive 
aggregate remuneration of $185,84 
Horner was up from $157,240.04 in 
1952, when he ranked second to Re 
T. Hurley of Curtiss-Wright. 

Following is a breakdown by ait 
craft companies of aggregate payment 
of more than $30,000 to individuals i 
1953 (to be completed in June 7 issue 

® BEECH AIRCRAFT CORP. ( 
A. Beech, president, $96,300.25 (dow 
$329.75); John P. Gaty, vice presiden 
and general manager, $69,149 (uy 
$2,759); Frank E. Hedrick, vice pres 
dent and coordinator, $66,416.50 (u 
$9,526.50); T. A. Wells, vice presides 
and chief engineer, $45,388 (resigne 
Aug. 4, 1953). * 

®BELL AIRCRAFT COR? 
Lawrence D. Bell, president and ge 
eral manager, $83,159.48 (up $4,740.48 
Ray P. Whitman, first vice presides! 
$56,542.79 (up $5,686.79); Leston ! 
Faneuf, secretary, treasurer, and assis 
ant general manager, $50,786.55 pl 
$13,147.38 in pensions. 

® BOEING AIRPLANE CO.: W 
liam M. Allen, president, $101,605 (! 
$14,665); Wellwood E. Beall, seni 
vice president, $72,950 (up $13,1 
Edward C. Wells, vice president-ns 
neering, $58,380 (up $10,534); J. CO 
Schaefer, vice president general mat 
ger-Wichita Div., $46,860 (up $7,04 

Fred P. Laudan, vice president-mat 
facturing, $46,840 (up $7,025); j. 
Yeasting, vice president-finance, $41,0° 


(up $8,478). 
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The Collins Mechanical Filter 
for MAXIMUM + SELECTIVITY 
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Today’s expanded air-ground radio communications have greatly in- 

eeunenca d creased the problem of adjacent channel interference. It has become 
Moser ens - increasingly difficult to control sideband radiation and maintain good 
channel selectivity. 


Collins has solved these problems by incorporating the mechanical 
filter in the Collins 18S-4A HF Transmitter/Receiver. The mechanical 
filter, recently developed by Collins, “condenses” the incoming signal 
— reduces troublesome sideband signals — greatly increases channel 
selectivity — practically eliminates adjacent channel interference. The 
effect of the mechanical filter on the 18S-4A’s selectivity is clearly 
shown on the accompanying graph. 


Collins 18S-4A provides both receiving and transmitting facilities — 
up to twenty crystal controlled frequencies assigned anywhere in the 
range of 2.0 to 18.5 mc. Transmitter output, nominally rated at 100 
watts cw or voice, is sufficient to assure communication over very long 
distances. Full remote control is provided over a positive 26-wire sys- 
tem. The proven performance of the Collins 18S Transceivers coupled 
with the increased selectivity afforded by the mechanical filter in the 
18S-4A offers aviation the most advanced transmitting-receiving equip- 
ment available today. 





If you now own a Collins 18S-3 or 18S-4 Transmitter /Receiver, contact 
Collins or your Dealer to arrange for its modification to include a me- 
a | chanical filter. 





For complete information and technical details, contact the Collins office nearest you, 


COLLINS RADIO COMPANY cedar Rapids, lowa al 





11 W. 42nd Street, 1930 Hi-Line Drive, 2700 W. Olive Avenue, ' 
NEW YORK 36 DALLAS 2 BURBANK ae 
7 ae * ae. 
COLLINS RADIO COMPANY OF CANADA, LTD., 74 Sparks Street, OTTAWA, ONTARIO 
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TAIL ROTOR is eliminated on Hiller Hornet (at right, above) due to 


lack of torque. At left, 


the Hornet’s predecessor, the 


Hiller 360. 


Rotor-Tip Engines Pose Design Problems 


Five years of research into tip-mounted ramjets 


have given Hiller some ideas 


OR almost five years the Hiller 

Helicopter Co. has been at work en 
a ramjet rotorcraft. As this issue goes 
to press Hiller is engaged in certificat- 
ing the helicopter and its powerplant, 
which have accumulated 400 hours of 
flight time so far. 

Some of the design and test work 
that went into the rotorcraft and its en- 
gine has been described by Hiller’s chief 
engineer, R. A. Wagner, in a paper 
presented to the American Helicopter 
Society. 

The problems the Hiller organiza- 
tion came to grips with included fuel 
control, air contamination, structural 
weakening due to high temperatures, 
and resonance vibration of the tail cone. 

The system is a complex and deli- 
cately balanced one, “requiring com- 
plete compatability if a successful union 
is to be had,” Wagner observed. 

“For example, the governor must 
not respond to any of the frequencies 
at which the rotor may wish to oscil- 
late, and yet it must be very sensitive 
to the slightest change in rotor speed 
to effect proper control. The thrust of 
each engine must be as a twin to the 
other if continued smooth operation is 
to be had. The fuel to the several en- 
gines must be split decisively and con- 
tinuously within a rotating reference 
system in which the acceleration reaches 
as high as 1200 g’ 

In its attempts to accumulate data 
on such problems, Hiller ran not only 
its 400 hours of flight testing but also 
1500 static tests at airspeeds as high 
as 900 feet per second. Whirl tests 


” 
S. 


totaled 1500 hours. 
Out of 


such tests came one clear 


28 


on powerplants. 


conviction: theory and practice in the 
design of helicopters are two different 
things, and, in Wagner’s opinion, “a 
practical approach is the only one 
which yields substantial results.” 

“It is not that we doubt our 
ability,” he added, “to handle certain 
analytic problems, but of what use 
is it to solve linear equations when the 
things we are purporting to speak about 
with those solutions have not a shred 
of linearity in their make-up?” 

In flameholder design Hiller has 
come up with five tenets of good prac- 
tice: 

* For maximum thrust, the solidity 
of the flameholder must be fairly evenly 
distributed; 





*For good turn-down ratio and 
ignition, the primary combustion zone 
must concentrate the flame in a unl- 
formly decreasing volume as the rate 
of flow of the fuel decreases; 

* For stable burning, there must 
be a lower limit observed on the pri- 
mary combustion zone of dead air; 

* For both of the two preceding 
points, some compromise with maxi- 
mum thrust is necessary, since the pri- 
mary combustion zone cuts into some 
volume that could otherwise be used 
to provide thrust; 

* For the sake of the structure, 
improvements in the cumbustion effi- 
ciency of the flameholder have to be 


coordinated with structural develop- 
ments. 
One source of trouble in flame. 


holders was the T-shaped cross-section 
of the fingers, each one of which was 
riveted rigidly to the engine shell. After 
extensive tests Hiller discovered that 
the cross-section was causing local hot 
spots to develop. The high tempera- 
tures, together with application of high 
loads as a result of the rigidity of the 
riveting, were causing rivet failures. 

The solution proved to be the use 
of a finger with a uniform cross-section, 
as thin as possible, with the feet split 


between the rivets to offer greater 
flexibility. 
Hiller feels that it has now 


achieved compromises in flameholding 
that are adequate for “usable machines.” 
Significant advances have been 
made in the other areas of the problem 
of tip-mounted ramjets. Where the 
ramjet goes next depends to a large 
extent upon the results of the current 
CAA certification tests and the opinion 
of potential buyers as to whether Hiller 
has really produced a “usable machine.” 

eee 


also 





THREE-MINUTE engine change is possible with 11-pound Hiller jet unit (left). 


At right, whirl test stand with sound barrier, as used at Hiller Palo Alto plant. 
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the 
large Rohr builds more power packages for 
irrent airplanes than any other company in the 
inion world — and this picture shows the Rohr- 
filler built power packages on the wing of the 
une. big, beautiful Lockheed Super Constellation. 
ad In addition to producing power packages 
for the world’s leading commercial and 
military planes, Rohr Aircraftsmen are 
mi currently making more than 25,000 
different parts for all types of aircraft. 








WORLD'S LARGEST PRODUCER OF READY-TO-INSTALL POWER PACKAGES FOR AIRPLANES 
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MAINTENANCE PROCEDURE FORMS prepared by Flight Service, Inc., for DC-3 
executive aircraft include No. 1 service, transit service and flight and aircraft logs. 


Manuals Fitted to Business Flying 


Flight Service, Inc., prepares forms and manuals for 
individual aircraft used for corporate flying. 


By Lois C. PxHitmus 


SE of surplus and used aircraft by 

business organizations has often 
necessitated use of surplus and used 
maintenance manuals. The corporate 
users have been dependent on manuals 
that had been drawn up by the airlines 
or military for DC-3, C47, or Lock- 
heed Lodestar aircraft. Because of the 
technical aspects, time, and cost factors, 
the manuals often have not been adapted 
to the needs of the current users. 

Without proper manuals and the 
companion service forms, a lot of money 
can go down the drain. To alleviate 
such situations, and to assist business 
users interested in establishing good 
maintenance patterns and practices, 
Flight Service, Inc., of La Guardia 
Field, New York, has established a 
maintenance engineering branch. 

Main objective of the new depart- 
ment is to prepare “custom” mainte- 
nance manuals and service forms for 
specific corporate aircraft operations. 
Under the managership of Melville 
S. Rummel, organization began in No- 
vember of 1953, and the first custom 
manual for a DC-3 was delivered a 
couple of weeks ago. 

Here’s how the system works: 

Flight Service sends out a main- 
tenance specialist to the corporate air- 
craft operations base. During an ap- 


30 


proximate week’s stay, the specialist 
does a complete analysis of the air 
craft’s utilization, hours, mileage, and 
trip lengths. Then begins a complete 
survey of the aircraft involved. 

Modification and conversion 
changes to the basic aircraft are 
checked. Type of electrical, fuel, heat 
ing, and hydraulic systems installed are 
noted. Flight controls, instruments, auto 
pilots, etc., come in for analysis, as do 
the landing gear assemblies. 

Some of the maintenance areas aré 
fairly standard, but the varied heating 
systems, single or double hydraulic set 
ups, and landing gear assemblies which 
can have any combination of wheels, 
tires, and brakes come in for careful 
scrutiny. In addition, Flight Service 
checks on cabin furnishings for inclu 
sion of cleaning and replacement of 
interiors in the manual. 

Within a month’s time the aircraft 
operator receives his manual, which 
is for his aircraft alone. In the case of 
fleet operators, standardization of man 
uals can be effected for the same types 
of aircraft and Flight Service strives 


to do so. Special report forms are 
included. . 
Flight Service has drafted basic 


forms for the user, which are tailored 
to individual requirements at the time 
the manual is compiled. The forms 
include No. 1 service, transit service, 


flight log and aircraft log, and main- 
tenance reports. Flight Service recom. 
mends that the original of the latter 
form be sent to either operations super 
visors or accounting. A copy remains 
in the aircraft, and a second can be kept 
in a maintenance file. 

The manual compilation does not 
end the consultation. Included in the 
$600 price are routine inspections twice 
a year. About six months after the 
manual is delivered, Flight Service 
makes a routine inspection. At this timd 
modification and revision of forms 


takes place if necessary because of 
changes in operations or service. In}j 
addition, the maintenance counselors 


are available to pilots at all times for 


advice and answers to any related prob}3 


lems. 

Rummel states that by organizing 
maintenance procedures in this way 
business aircraft pilots and co-pilots car 
have a running record of both major 
and minor overhauls. They also wil 
find in many cases, he continues, that 
if operating regularly, they will be able 
to boost time between overhauls. Sav 
ings can be effected on both minor 
and major overhaul work through set 
procedures and routines. 


Manuals are kept on board air 
craft. Although one manual can serve 
more than one aircraft of the same 
type, duplicates are available for fleets 
with prices based on a sliding scale. 

With the service just getting 
under way, Rummel estimates that the 
company will be able to do about on 
manual per week as time 
Concentrating on the DC-3 now, r 
search has begun for Lodestar manual 
and will be extended to other 
engine aircraft as the need arises. 


pre Presse 


mult 


Flight Service, Inc., is headed b 
Capt. Al Ueltschi and offers fligh 
training programs, in addition to the 
new maintenance setup. Rummel, prior 
to joining the organization, was sal 
engineer for Bendix Aviation and wa 
with Pan American Airways as seni 
aeronautical engineer in 
special projects. He was instruments 


charge | 
in organizing the Atlantic Divisior 
production control section. 


Another job for the maintenance 
engineering department was the com 
pilation of CAA-approved manuals fo 
the recently authorized increased gros 
take-off weight for DC-3 and C-47 typ 
aircraft. An order to take advantage ‘ 
the 
take-off weight, operations manuals at 
mandatory. The availabk 
through Flight Service at a fee of $30 
for business aircraft com 
plete data and are made applicable ' 
the about 10 different engine combin 
tions found on the DC-3. 


increase to 26,200 pounds gros 
manuals, 
carry 


users, 
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POWER BY THE HOUR is a revolutionary 
approach to lower costs in engine mainte- 
nance. You simply pay for the power used 
and know to the penny what your costs will 
be at all times. 

Your engines will be overhauled and fully 
warranteed in P A C’s world-famous Pratt 
& Whitney Aircraft authorized engine shops. 
You’ll have the advantages of constant mod- 
ernization, constant surveillance, a complete 
parts history. You'll have a greater number 
of hours between engine changes...less out 
of service time...reduced maintenance costs! 


Other Divisions: Chino and Oakland, California 


Seattle, Washington and Kansas 


MAY 24, 1954 


City, 


is available at 


HOUR 
both Burbank, Calif. and Linden, 
will pay you to get the full story at once! 
Phone, wire or write! 


POWER BY THE 


Pacific 
Airmotive 


Corporation 


2940 N. Hollywood Way, Burbank, C 
Linden Airport, Linden, New Jersey 


Kansas 





N.J. It 


alif. 
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The new process is called Chem- 
Mill and originated at Nerth American 
Aviation, Inc. Development was car- 
ried out by NAA in conjunction with 
Turco Products, Inc. of Los Angeles. 
Turco has been licensed by North 
American to make it available to other 
manufacturers immediately. 

Although patents on Chem-Mill 
are still pending and complete infor- 
mation will not be released until a later 
date, Turco officials have made these 
advantages known: 

* Low equipment costs: Chemical 
tanks take the place of expensive mill- 
ing machines. Parts are precision 
formed, emerging from the chemical 
bath smooth and perfectly formed. 

® Mass production possible: Com- 
ponents of varying sizes and shapes can 
be mass-produced at the same time, the 
size of the chemical tanks being the 
only limiting factor. 








CURVED SKIN SECTION undergoing Chem-Mill process is measured by North Amer- 
ican Aviation engineer Clayton Shepherd. Electronic process control permits milling of 
parts to accuracies of .002”. Wide variety of aircraft and missile parts producible by 


new Chem-Mill process (samples at right, above) can be reduced from heavy to light Versatility unlimited: Contour 
gauge without use of expensive milling equipment. ing, tapering, curving, and other intri 


cate shaping jobs are all possible with 
Chem-Mill. The process can also be 


S ~d f ) “¢ i - SI ) i y 2 S oO closer 
Chemical Both Forms Aircraft Parts ae lool limensioning parts to cl 
’ 


Biggest advantage, according 

First details have been announced low equipment costs and short set-up Turco, is the potential use in precision 
of a new process for precision forming time by completely by-passing the mill- contouring of forgings, or other intri 
of aircraft parts by chemical immersion ing machine for high quantity output ately shaped and curved aluminum 
methods. The method promises both of precision parts. sheets. By use of Chem-Mill for re 

eae —__— , dimensioning parts and holding close 
tolerances, the company sees weight 
savings not possible with conventional 
milling machines. 

Equally important, it is felt, is the 
part the new process will play in re 
ducing tooling equipment costs and 
cutting down set-up time. In a period 
of machine tool shortage, Chem-Mill 


the gyal hing pone equipment could be set up in a matter 


k R al Visit any or of days. 

rey eg DI all of these At present NAA and Turco have A 
1 extra-cities ae . . _ ' . ' 

‘ Luxury to aiesiede only perfected the process for use o! 
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STOCKHOLM fare aluminum alloy parts. Application t 
You're always “somebody special” on a Royal LONDON other metals is now being developed 
Viking . .. welcomed with friendly hospitality . . . PARIS — rh 
wined and dined in regal fashion . . . your every ll Regulus Eliminates “a 
wish anticipated. Sound sleep comes quickly in SOTHENBURG 
your air-foam berth or comfortable dormette. esto Need for Fuel Pumps “ 
While you sleep your dependable American- STAVANGER A completely new concept in fu hit 
built DC-6B, flown with Scandinavian skill, COPENHAGEN : ; ; > Wannda ri 
. cell design developed by Chance Voug ° 
puts the ocean behind you. MALMO 5 . , Mes” 
GLASGOW Aircraft Inc. for the Regulus missile 
SEE YOUR S-A-S TRAVEL AGENT EDINBURGH does away with fuel pumps and vent Na 
ing systems. CVA design was worke Sta 








——7, tian out in cooperation with Goodyear Au +} 
oe 


craft Co. and uses two rubberized fabric 





eX 
cells, the main fuel cell and a bladder a 
j cell laced to it. i 
sd ! Principle of operation is that ai K 
‘ under 15 psi pressure is bled from the ret 
engine compressor to inflate the bladder J gr 
SOANOINAVIAN AIRLINES SISTEM cell, which in turn collapses the fue 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N.Y. . , : 
cell and forces fuel into the engine. 
5-A-S serves more cities in Europe Originally the Regulus used three f 
than any transatlantic airline fuel pumps to ensure fuel flow to it 
jet engine. Use of the new cells is nov a 
saving 25 pounds per installation. 
WAY 
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America’s first production B-52 rolls out! 


Ihe defenses of freedom gained added 
strength when the first production B-52 
rolled out of Bocing’s Scattle plant. Be- 
hind this historic Stratofortress, other 
giant B-52s are taking shape 

At the roll-out ceremony, Gencral 
Nathan F. Twining, Air Force Chicf of 
Staff, 


‘the long rifle of the air age.” The very 


described the Stratofortress as 
existence of these global jct giants is a 
powerful deterrent against attack, for 
they are designed to deliver devastating 
tetaliatory blows deep behind any ag 


gressor frontict 





It is found on 





& 
cos 
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Ihe Boeing Stratofortress is capable 
of carrying nuclear weapons. It has a 
than 350,000 
pounds and measures 185 feet from 


gross weight of morc 


wing tip to wing tip. It is 153 feet long, 
and its towering 4+8-foot tail folds down 
to pass under hangar doors 


Power is supplied by cight Pratt & 
Whitney ]57 jet 


pods below the wing. Performance de 


cngines installed in 


tails of the B-52 have not been revealed 


So promising was the original Strato 


fortress design that it was ordered into 


This crest is symbolic of the Strategic Air Command's strength and global achievements 


such Boeing planes as the B-29, B-50, KC-97, B-47—and now on the B-52 


production months before the first ex 
In 1952 


two prototypes began an intensive flight 


perimental model had flown 


test program 


They have proved themselves so sat 
isfactory that the 


airplane 


Air Force declared the 

“ready for expanded produc 
Bocing’s Wichita (Kansas) Di 
vision was designated the second sourc« 


of B-52s 


tion.’ 


Once again Bocing’s pioncering 


design, research and production hav« 


added new strength to freedom ’'s voice 


BOEING 
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DON’T COMPROMISE WITH SAFE! A 





This is V/1 Speed. With runway space running out at nearly 
200 feet per secdnd...the pilot’s Moment of Decision has come. 
If take-off has to be rejected he is faced with the ultimate 
problem of all heavier-than-air flight: the ability to stop. 


In either rejected take-offs or the thousand-and-one hazards of 
landing, the pilot’s judgment is made immeasurably safer and 
more sure by the knowledge that he has HYTROL, Hydro-Aire’s 
proved Anti-Skid Braking System. HYTROL reduces his mini- 
mum stopping distance 334% or more. On icy runways stops 
have been made with HYTROL within 50 feet of certificated 
distances for dry runway conditions. 


HYTROL is light, easy to install, compatible with existing brake 
systems. Its cost is negligible compared to the value of the 
equipment it will protect. 


If your investment in aircraft, your operating efficiency and 
your reputation are not already protected by the extra safety 
margin of HYTROL, the time to contact Hydro-Aire is NOW. 


This is your Moment of Decision. 
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A MILITARY COMMENTARY .. . 


SPCP: Where Did It Go? 


HAT HAPPENED to the Air Force’s revolution- 

ary Single Prime Contractor Policy? 

This was the procedure conceived by the Air 
Research and Development Command which would 
have given the aircraft manufacturer contractural re- 
sponsibility not only for the airframe, but essentially 
for all components and related equipment. 

Highly publicized last year, there has been virtu- 
ally no mention of “Single Prime Contractor Policy” 
this year. Has the plan been abandoned? 

In initial queries among various sources, we 
found this a difficult question to answer with either 
a “Yes” or a “No.” Finally, however, we went to 
Brig. Gen. Floyd B. Wood, ARDC deputy commander 
for technical operations, who is as close to this subject 
as anyone. 

He told us that SPCP is now essentially un- 
changed from its form of a year ago. The name, itself, 
is no longer in use, however. It’s now termed “Weapon 
System Management” in ARDC circles. It might as 
well be called “Air Force Regulation 70-9,” Wood said, 
because this regulation, issued last fall, is the first 
Weapon System Management guide. 

When the reg came out, many officials con 
sidered that it meant the end of SPCP. Some period- 
icals wrote that the program had been killed by the 
new order. 

At the time, the regulation seemed to spell out a 
victory for certain members of the component and 
accessory industry who had voiced objections to SPCP 
(American Aviation, September 14, 1953). Manu- 
facturers of allied aircraft equipment were worried that 
prime airframe manufacturers, under SPCP, would start 
producing certain components to fit their needs, thereby 
becoming competitors. 


Normal Practice Defined 


The Air Force has vowed never to let such a 
thing happen, and regulation 70-9 makes an effort to 
put this in writing. It sets forth the “normal practice” 
for the procurement of development and production 
items for a weapon system or supporting system. It 
categorizes a sizeable list of items (not all, however) 
and stipulates their method of procurement, all the way 
from direct contract between the AF and the weapon 
system contractor to agreements between the AF and 
the equipment manufacturer. 

It is noticeable that some of the items which 
would have been procured under contract between the 
airframe producer and the AF under SPCP are now 
categorized specifically for contractural negotiations be- 
tween the component manufacturers and the AF. Some 
officials feel this upsets plans for SPCP as originally 
set forth. 

One thing for certain, regulation 70-9 has the 
right perspective as far as component and equipment 
manufacturers are concerned. 

“The new regulation is a guide which cannot 
cover every conceivable situation,” Wood said. “At this 


early stage, however, we have had no criticism on it.’ 

The general pointed out that the regulation is a 
flexible document and that procurement of materiel 
may be handled in practically any fashion desirable 
when circumstances warrant it. It states that “the normal 
practice for the Air Force will be to accomplish weapon 
system development through weapon system con- 
tractors.” 

“One of the basic tenets of Air Force policy is to 
encourage healthy competition in industry, and to avoid 
building up, at public expense, a capacity on the part 
of weapon system contractors to compete unfairly with 
other established industry,” Wood emphasized. 


Tried Out on the XB-58 


SPCP was tried out last year in its original form 
by the Consolidated Vultee Aircraft Corp. in its develop- 
ment of the XB-58 all-jet supersonic bomber prototype. 
The project, of course, is still in full swing, and sub- 
contracting by Convair for XB-58 components and 
accessories under SPCP has remained essentially un- 
changed. 

“We have no intention of going out and redoing 
all of our contracting for this aircraft,” Wood said, 
“although we will pick up the procedure as set forth 
in regulation 70-9 on new systems.” 

This means that some segments of the type of 
work being directly subcontracted by Convair will, in 
the future, be negotiated by the AF instead with an 
“associate contractor” (as stipulated in 70-9), which is 
defined as “a prime contractor to the Air Force for the 
development or production of items or equipment meet 
ing specifications prepared by another contractor and as 
approved by the Air Force.” 

In summing up, Wood notes that the basic aim 
of the AF is to obtamm managerial help from the air- 
craft industry, saying that the “industry certainly has 
the competence to manage the development of in- 
dividual weapon systems, while the Air Force continues 
to guide the development program as a whole.” 

“Reason for this increasing Air Force dependence 
on industry is the complexity of modern weapons,’ 
Wood added, “plus the ever-present necessity for ex 
peditious and orderly conversion from the development 
phase to the production phase of procurement.” 

Although there has been a certain amount of 
skepticism expressed in the industry on regulation 70-9 
(and even within ARDC itself), most industry and 
military officials agree that they will not know whether 
it is good or bad until they have developed an entire 
weapon system with it. This will require at least two 
years. 

“We plan to develop all future weapons systems 
in this manner,” Wood said, “but it will be an evolu- 
tionary process. After a couple of years’ experience, we 
may find it desirable to modify the regulation. At this 
early stage, though, there is no basis to go on for mak- 
ing any changes.” 

. « « Harry S. Baer, Jr. 
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AMERICAN AIRLINES 
6-6 BLUE RIBBON AIRCOACH 


NOW SERVING SAN FRANCISCO / OAKLAND AND PHILADELPHIA 
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: DETROIT 


‘4 LOS ANGELES 
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CHICAGO NEW YORK 
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WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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The Finest in 
LOW-COST TRAVEL! 


Typical American Airlines Aircoach Fares 


New York—San Francisco/Oakland . $99 


los Angeles—Chicago ... . . $76 regular scheduled service with depend- 
. $98 ability at the lowest fares available 


Philadelphia—Los Angeles . 

Washington—San Francisco/Oakland . $98 ® economical for families—often costs less 
than rail coach or travel by car 

Mexico City—Chicago . . . $76 

Oakland/San Francisco— _Philadelphia $98 

Detroit—Los Angeles. . . . . . $86 


quick, clean, comfortable—ideal for chil- 
dren—avoids days of monotonous travel 


e features same 300 mph pressurized 
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New York—Phoenix . . . . . . $94 DC-6’s used for higher priced flights 
Boston—Chicago . . . . . . . $40 e Blue Ribbon Service with the regular 
mm American flight crews and maintenance 
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Defense Dept. Reshuffles Progress Payments 


Comprehensive regulations, now under study by 


armed services, will trim abuses, ease industry’s load. 


| orp PAYMENTS, the life 
blood of the aircraft manufacturing 
industry, continue in the news as the 
Department of Defense attempts to de- 
velop memoranda directives and regula- 
tions to limit past abuses of this sys- 
tem of advances while easing the manu- 
facturer’s burden. Specifically, the De- 
partment of Defense has: 

® Issued a revised directive relaxing 
some of the stringent rules set up less 
than 90 days ago which aroused in- 
dustry anger by sharply limiting legiti- 
mate advances as production proceeds. 

® Prepared but not yet issued 
another directive for payments on stage 
of completion type of contracts. 

® Promised the industry a new set 
of regulations spellling out many spe- 
cific methods that can be used to rein- 
force company finances during the long 
periods between the company’s expendi- 
tures for materials and manpower and 
actual completion of contracts. 

® Made definite, although lower, 
percentage of payments, thus taking 
from the buyer and negotiators the 
power to negotiate these. 

® Shown signs of making it pos- 
sible for the manufacturers to draw ad- 
vance profit payments on contracts 
which extend for long periods. 

* Altered interim provisions to 
apply tighter controls to all contracts, 
thus making them applicable mainly 
to future contracts. 

On the negative side, from the 
industry standpoint, these same direc- 
tives and proposed regulations would: 

® Prevent any possibility of manu- 
facturers drawing progress payments in 
excess of actual expenditures. Several 
aircraft companies have received pay- 
ments considerably higher. 

® Force manufacturers into more 
conservative advance purchases of sup- 
plies and parts by limiting payments to 
95% or 97% of material purchase 
costs (previously reimbursed at full 
value) thus giving the manufacturer 
incentive to keep stocks at a minimum. 

* Offer no hope of considering 
interest charges on new necessary financ- 
ing to be accepted as a reimbursable 
item of cost. 

® Propose specific sample contract 
clauses applicable to all three services, 
defining future contract phrasing. 

Key to the Department’s plans lies 
in Secretary of Defense Wilson’s recent 
statement: 

“This memorandum is intended for 
interim guidance, pending the issuance 
of contemplated comprehensive regula- 
tions governing all progress payments.” 
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Actually a sample draft of these 
“comprehensive regulations,” originating 
in the Contract Financing Committee 
which operates within Comptroller Wil- 
fred J. McNeil’s office, is now in the 
hands of each of the services. These 
drafts represent the cumulative results 
of multiple drafts of these regulations 
which have been under way for almost 
two years and are now in final stages. 

These regulations will provide, for 
the first time, a uniform system of prog- 
ress payments for all three services. 

The accelerated pace of Defense 
Department aircraft financing develop 
ments is the result of the personal 
interest of Defense Secretary Wilson. 
Wilson and his top aides have outlined, 
in private and in public discussions, 
what they consider distinct abuses of 
progress payments which have prompted 
these changes. Liberal rules: 

* Encouraged irresponsible manu- 
facturers to seek contracts at no finan- 
cial burden or risk to themselves. 


* Encouraged careless systems of 
inventory control. 

* Caused forward buying of sup- 
plies on government funds and con- 
sequent heavy losses on same when 
modifications and changes were ordered 
on original contracts. 

®* Produced a tendency towards 
carelessness in selecting suppliers and 
subcontractors and often favoritism to 
companies in which officials of the 
prime contractor had a financial interest. 

The next directive to be issued will 
apply to progress payments based on 
stage of completion. This is in the 
type of contract which provides for 
progress payments on a percentage basis 
on physical completion, usually for 
naval vessels, but also used by the 
Navy in other instances. 

The new proposed regulations for 
progress payments will, when finally 
approved, be printed and become Part 
V of Special Regulations 715-35-5, De- 
fense Contract Financing, Procurement 
of Supplies and Equipment. 

The latest draft, written in heavy 
legal language and 26 pages long, con- 
tains 13 sample contractual clauses, at 
least four of which will be necessary 
for any contract requiring progress pay 
ments. 

The contractor will have the choice 
of two forms to fill out when request- 
ing funds. One of these is a certificate 
supporting “stage of completion” pay- 
ments and the other is for “cost basis” 
payments. 






draft 
of these new rules is more liberal than 
the recent directive. The directives speak 
of “payments based on costs not to 


In many respects the latest 


exceed 90°/ of direct labor and ma- 
terial costs, or 75°/ of the total costs.” 
The proposed regulations add the words 
“other than or in addition direct 
labor and material costs” and “or up 
to 90°, in exceptional circumstances.” 


The new rules contain a surprise 
that allows contractors to re. 
ceive pro rata profits under certain 
conditions as work proceeds. No men- 
tion was made of this in the recent 
directives, although shipbuilders are 
prophesying that when the directive 
of progress payments based on stage 
of completion appears it will contain 
such a policy for them. 

If this section of the rules 
is approved it could also mean much 
to the aircraft industry. The exact con- 
ditions for payment of profits before 
completion of contracts is stated in this 
legal phraseology: 


to 


section 


new 


“A method of liquidation which 
may involve payment of a pro rata 
portion of accrued profits may be fol- 
lowed when all of the following cir- 
cumstances are found to exist: 

(a) Contract performance is satis 
factory, and there is good reason to be- 
lieve that satisfactory performance will 
be continued; 

(b) Reasonable grounds of justifi- 
cation for the proposed action, such as 
need of funds for other purposes and 
unavailability of such funds from other 
sources, are presented by the Contractor; 

(c) The Contractor’s accounting 
system and controls are deemed fully 
adequate to reflect costs incurred and 
expenditures made under the contract; 
(as determined by the cognizant 
agency ); 

(d) Profits have accrued and there 
is good reason to believe that they will 
continue to accrue under the contract, 
and the rate thereof has been ascer- 
tained, with due regard to any antict 
pated downward price redetermination 
(as determined by the cognizant audit 
agency ).” 

Except to admonish the disbursing 
officers to enforce the present rules 
strictly, the directives so far issued apply 
to new contracts. The new regulations 
as now written would apply also 
present contracts. 

The total progress 
now approximates five billion dollars 
Aircraft and aviation equipment manu: 
facturers are the chief beneficiaries, 
with over two billion dollars from the 
Air Force and one and a quarter billion 
dollars from the Navy. eo eo 


of payments 
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What Type Elbows 
Do You Need Today? 


AEROQUIP BRAZED ALUMINUM ELBOW-TYPE 
HOSE FITTINGS CAN BE MADE TO 
YOUR SPECIFICATIONS QUICKLY 





Specify the elbow that will solve your problem, and Aeroquip 
will provide the answer, fast! With Aeroquip’s advanced method 
of fabricating, thin wall tubing is bent to specification and other 
components are brazed into an assembly of uniform strength. 
Features are: extremely tight bend radii, uniform wall thickness, 
unrestricted flow, and exceptionally light weight. Sizes range from 
%4" O.D. to 3” O.D. 

Thousands of Aeroquip brazed aluminum elbow fittings are in use 
on aircraft and engines with 100% user satisfaction. These assem- 
blies are matched with Aeroquip hose for guaranteed performance. 
Call on us for a quick solution to your plumbing problems. 





AEROQUIP CORPORATION, JACKSON, MICHIGAN 
AERO-COUPLING CORPORATION, BURBANK, CALIFORNIA 


(A Subsidiary of Aeroquip Corporation) 


Manufacturers of Aeroquip Flexible Hose Lines with detachable, reusable Fittings; Self-Sealing Couplings; Brazed Aluminum Elbows 


LOCAL REPRESENTATIVES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES IN U.S.A. AND ABROAD @ AEROQUIP PRODUCTS ARE FULLY PROTECTED BY PATENTS IN U.S.A. AND ABROAD 
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RUGGED OPERATING CONDITIONS in Korea proved stamina 
of G-E J47 engines installed in North American Aviation F-86 
Sabre Jets. Korean combat data also helped G-E engineers 
increase J47 service life approximately twenty-five percent. 
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ALLOWABLE TIME-BETWEEN-OVERHAULS ON G-E J47’s HAS GROWN STEADILY HIGHER 


1954 
J47 JET ENGINE 


Vital to S.A.C. B-47’s and 
B-36's, the J47’s allowable 
operating time between over- 
hauls has increased to 1200 
hours over the past six years. 





Why G.E.-jet powered aircraft today fly 


FARTHER BETWEEN ENGINE OVERHAULS 


Continuing improvement program delivers “more jet engine” 
per Air Force dollar .. . Here’s how — 


By applying past manufacturing experience and labora- 
tory studies, test cell reports and operational data, G.E. 
has increased the allowable operating time between over 
hauls of its J47 engines from 15 hours in 1948 to 1200 hours 
(W.M.R.*) in 1954. As a direct result. .. 

1. The Air Force now realizes huge savings in J47 
overhaul and procurement costs. Estimated savings on the 
J47-25 alone: $100,000,000. 

2. Availability of G.E.-powered aircraft at U.S.A.F. 
bases is increased. A S.A.C. B-47 recently logged more 
than 600 hours without a single engine change. 

Actually, all the reasons behind the tremendously 
successful J47 engine program come down to one: General 
Electric’s jet engineers constantly seek rock-hard facts on 
how to improve G-E engines—then put the facts to work. 


Three thousand design improvements have been made in 
the J47 since 1948. New compressor blades withstand 
vibration better and give increased engine life. Ceramic- 
coated inner liners have replaced ordinary metal liners for 
longer operating life. 

Add the J47’s anti-iced “‘hot nose’’ which protects the 
compressor from ice particles . . . its new cross-fire tubes . . 
new exit rings . . . floating turbine shroud, new transition 
liners, channel-fairing tailcones, curvic-coupling rotors 
re-designed water nozzles—these and hundreds of other 
improvements make up the reason why G.E.-jet powered 
aircraft today fly farther between engine overhauls. 

And progress like this illustrates why G.E. remains the 
world’s largest producer of jet engines. Section 230-22, 
General Electric Company, Schenectady 5, N. Y. 


*With Minor Repair 


Com 2 Ott modal emyoortand, t predict 


GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 


MIC-COATED LINER developed by G.E. 
es operating life of G-E engine com- 
n chambers, permits higher temperatures. 


LATEST ASSEMBLY METHODS assure precision 
alignments necessary for maximum engine life, 
yet bring new turbojets off production lines faster. 


CLOSE QUALITY CONTROL te maintain exact 
tolerances of component parts is another reason 
G-E jets fly farther between engine overhauls. 
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ENGINEERS at control panel of new test cell for J57 engines. 


Ford Shows New Jet 
Test Cells in Chicago 


Newest of jet engine test cell in- 
stallations recently unveiled at Ford 
Aircraft Engine Division, Chicago, for 
production testing of Pratt & Whitney 
J57 engines has six test cells covering 
a 46,200 sq. ft. area. 

Engines are started by remote con- 
trol, and immediately after shut-down 
a special air-conditioning system purges 
the cell area of carbon monoxide before 
technicians can enter for engine inspec- 
tion. 

One feature is a complex wiring sys- 
tem, designed by Minneapolis-Honey- 
well Regulator Co., linking engine in- 
strumentation with control rooms. It 
permits control engineers to take up to 
40 different temperature readings 
merely by pressing buttons. Control 
rooms are separated from cell areas by 
two-foot-thick concrete walls, and en- 
gines are observed through small win- 
dows of double-strength bullet-proof 
glass. 


New Wire Test Unit 
Cuts Time Up to 90% 


Lockheed Auccraft tech- 
nicians at New York !nternational Air 


Service 


port have devised a new electrical wire 
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testing console that is readily adaptable 
in aircraft production for checking lead 
and cable assemblies before installation 
in aircraft. 

The unit was originally designed 
to speed up inspection of Bendix-Scin 
tilla ignition analyzer wiring kits for 
B-29 and C-54 aircraft. Results showed 
a reduction in check-out time from 
four man-hours to 15 minutes per as 
sembly, a net reduction of 90%. 

Make-up of the console includes 
an array of Klipxon test clips for rapid 
insertion of individual wires that are 
not connected to a receptacle or dis 
connect plug, combined with a rotary 
selector switch that permits rapid point 
to-point checks of cable and lead assem 
blies. The unit also includes provisions 
for Megger testing aircraft wiring sys 
tems by applying 1500 volts ac. cur 
rent to individual wires to detect such 
discrepancies as insulation breakdown 


and imperfect solder connections. 


L] 


TEST BOARD for electrical wire. 
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Lake Central Adopts 
TCP for DC-3 Fleet 


Climax of six months of service 
testing came recently in announcement 


by Lake Central Airlines of adoption 


of Shell Oil Co.’s TCP fuel additive 
for its entire seven-aircraft Douglas 
DC-3 operation. 

The tests showed that TCP will 
reduce spark plug fouling, simplify 
cleaning, and bring an overall increase 


in plug life of about 33% LCA 
officials savings coupled 
with increased revenues growing out 
of reduced station delays are expected 
to be about $6000 annually. 

Records of the airline show that 
about 70°% of all premature spark plug 
removals have been due to lead foul 
ing. During the recent TCP trials, in 
which two airplanes used the additive 
and five used standard fuel, only five 
plugs were removed ahead of schedule 
in the TCP engines. This compares 
with 221 plugs removed due to lead 


said. These 


fouling on engines not burning TCP 
fuel. 

Test results were best summed uy 
by George Stubbs, Lake Central’s super 
intendent of maintenance. Stubbs 
that the program has given clear indi 
cation that the severe spark plug foul 
ing encountered in short haul service 
can be reduced materially by the use 
of TCP. 
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RECORD of experience with TC 
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Radio Ignition Shielding Flexible Metal Tubing Actuating Systems 
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PICKUP! 


with an Aircraft Hoist 


BIR EZ 
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@ Whether you want to pick up a 160-Ib. 
man or 10,000 Ibs. of cargo, BREEZE can 
engineer the right strato-hoist for your needs. 
We have developed a new line of cargo 
handling hoists and winches that offer the 
advantages of compactness and precision 
performance. 

All feature a high rated load in relation to 

extremely light weight. All have special over- 

load and safety features to meet the exacting 

standards of the advancing aircraft industry. 

For the newest in electrical, mechanical or 

hydraulic hoists, consult BREEZE engineers. 
OUR SPECIALISTS ARE AT YOUR SERVICE, 


CORPORATIONS, INC. 


700 Liberty Avenve . Union, N. J. 


Aero-Seal Hose Clamps 
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Welded Diaphragm Bellows 
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Fifteen states in the U.S.A., eight countries in Latin 


America . . 


important cities are served by Braniff. From Bismarck to 
Buenos Aires, a fleet of luxury DC-6s and Super Convairs 
offer the ultimate in air travel. Braniff connects with 


all transcontinental airlines .. . 


international carriers are 
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New Products 








Regulator Test Unit. Greer Hy 
draulics, Inc., has completed development 
f a jet engine fuel regulator test stand 
that simulates all operating conditions that 
affect unit whether 
nechanical, hydraulic 
or electrical. It continuously indicates per- 
formance of the regulator under test for 
direct comparison with established speci- 
ncations 


night operation, 


pneumatic, thermal 


The unit designed by Greer is specific- 


ally for the PE3A regulators used on 


and re- 
were set 


General Electric J73 jet engines, 
quirements for the test stand 
down by G.E. Basic components of the 
shop device are fuel flowmeters ranging 
from 126 to 18,000 pounds per hour, an 
electronic counter unit accurate within 
plus or minus 1 rpm, and a 7 hp drive 
with a speed range from 75 to 4000 rpm 
which will accelerate from 0 to 1000 rpm 
in five seconds. 


Address 
AAP, 454 


Greer Hydraulics, Inc., Dept 
18 St.. Brooklyn, N. Y 








Pressure Regulator. A fiow-sen- 
sitive pressure regulator for aircraft hy- 
draulic systems prevents stalling of fixed 
displacement pumps under _ conditions 
where the input terque falls below the 
fequirements of a fixed-setting type pres- 
sure regulator. 

The new unit functions so that its relief 
setting decreases as inlet flow decreases. 
As a result, an emergency hydraulic system 
tan always be provided with the available 
fluid flow at whatever pressure the power 
Source can produce, as in the instance 
where a 3000 psi system might deteriorate 
to a 500 psi output. Literature available. 

Address: Vickers Inc., Dept. AAP, 1400 
Oakman Blvd., Detroit 32, Mich. 


Semi - Automatic Assembly. 


New Mycalex modular mounting units 
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been 


have designed for semi-automatic 


electronics equipment production using 


standard capacitor and_ resistor com- 


ponents. Mounting plates include molded- 
tube and 


printed circuitry. Design permits assembly 


in tube sockets, access holes 
by dip-soldering techniques and integra- 
tion of a number of modules into a com- 
plete electronics assembly, 

Address: Mycalex Corp. of America, 


Dept. AAP, Clifton Blvd., Clifton, N. ) 4 


Sealing Tape. New “Tadpole 
Tapes” for sealing jet engine firewalls 
utilize specially woven absestos cloths 


coated with neoprene or Teflon over an In- 
conel wire mesh core. Design is said to 
2000°F. flame 
hold 


resist penetration for 30 


minutes, and to resiliency and seal- 


under high-temperature 
housing and turbine 


ing characteristics 
usage in COMpressor 
flange areas 

Address: Raybestos-Manhattan, Inc., 
Packing Div., Dept. AAP, Manheim, Pa. 


Pressure Ratio Indicator. 
Kollsman Instrument Corp. has designed 
a new aircraft instrument system to take 
the guesswork out of jet engine power 
adjustments. The Kollsman Pressure Ratio 
Indicator, which provides a direct cockpit 
rcading of engine inlet to tailpipe pressure 
gives the pilot a single gage by 
most efficient 


ratio, 
which to adjust power for 
engine operation, 

Two models of the PRI are available, 
one a direct-reading indicator, the other a 
The direct-reading system 
pressure ratio mechanically 


remote system 
computes the 
through two diaphragms which actuate a 
lever system. 

In the arrangement, the basic 
pressure measuring mechanism is coupled 
to the rotor of a synchro acting as a low 
torque indicator pickoff, through a syn- 
chrotel device which converts the measure- 
ment into an electrical signal. The result- 
ing signals operate a hermetically sealed, 
two-pointer cockpit indicator through a 
400-cycle servo system using magnetic am- 


remote 


plifier circuitry 
Address: Kollsman Instrument Corp., 
AAP, 


Dept. 45th Ave., Elmhurst, 


N. Y. 


80-08 





Radar Operator Chair. New 
highly maneuverable radar operator chair 
fully complying with CAR Part 4b struc- 
tural requirements has been designed in 
conjunction with Lockheed Aircraft Corp 
for use on Navy WV2 aircraft. Seat has a 
with 15° stops, 
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360° swivel increment 
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Americas’ northern defender | |;. 


CFIOO FLIES 2100 MILES NON-STOP AT 550 M.P.H. 





North of the American border, R.C.A.F. squadrons equipped with the jet powered a 
AVRO Canada CF100 roam the perimeter of the Arctic on flights that 
exceed the range of any other interceptor in the world. 


The CF100; Mark 4, packs more firepower than that carried by any fighter 
interceptor now in service. With its radar tracking and fire control system, it 
can seek and shoot down “bandits” in any weather, day or night, and fly super- 
sonic durimg attacks. It can “scramble” as quickly from advance emergency 
bases at 60° below zero as it can in desert heat. 


The CF100 with its two ORENDA jets, designed and built by AVRO 
Canada, is the delight of the men who fly them. While present production 
of this potent defender is for the R.C.A.F. guarding the North, this 
versatile aircraft is capable of this variety of tactical assignments: 


1. GROUND ATTACK 2. GROUND SUPPORT FOR TROOPS 


3. PHOTO RECONNAISSANCE 4. NIGHT INTRUDER 
5. LIGHT BOMBING-MISSILE LAUNCHING 





VANCOUVER TO NORTH BAY 
2100 MILES NON-STOP AT 550 M.P.H. 
3 HOURS 50 MINUTES R.C.A.F. CFIOO MARK 3 


F/L W. J. Kobierski, Pilot 
F/t D. L. Turner, Navigator 
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the vertical position. 


Drive, Los Angeles 45, Calif. 





insulation 514” deep glass wool. 


El Segundo, Calif. 

A temperature-altitude-humidity cham- 
ber accurately and automatically simulates 
altitudes up to 85,000 ft. and temperatures 
as low as —85° F. Dewpoints can be con- 
trolled down to —112° F. from 24,000 ft. 
with a temperature of +50° F. to 85,000 
ft. with a temperature of —85° F. 

Address: American Research Corp., 
Dept. AAP, Bristol, Conn. 












first photos of Minneapolis-Honey- 
well Regulator Co.’s new  transistorized 
hel gaging system (AMERICAN AVIATION, 
May 10) point up location of power tran- 
itors in compact gage unit. Two-unit 
stem is said to be 75% lighter and 86% 
More compact than others of comparable 
Mcuracy. 
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allows 5” vertical travel adjustable at 1” 
stops, and reclines from 12° to 38° off 


Address: Hardman Tool & Engineer- 
ing Co., Dept. AAP, 1845 So. Bundy | 


Test Chambers. a high-low temper- 
ature chamber for testing operation of air- 
craft components has a range of —100° F. 
to 300° F., usable working volume of ap- 
proximately 12 cu. ft., and uses dry ice as a 
refrigerant. Interior is stainless steel and 


Address: Mantec Inc., Dept. AAP, 


HALE THE AODF! 


“Pour it on, mister, get up there—FAST!” Jets are 


climbing higher all the time—raise the roof! Li 


They must withstand incredible stress without 


fatigue. The men who build jets depend on Lavelle 


for the very highest standards of stainless steel and a 
aluminum airframe and component fabrication. geen 
Their experience has given Lavelle an industry- QS 


wide reputation as a reliable subcontractor. 


ZZ dalle S 











LAVELLE AIRCRAFT CORPORATION * NEWTOWN, BUCKS COUNTY, PA. 
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In Electronics 





Power Supply. Portable regulated 
power supply for use with modula: 
systems of electronic component design 
and for quick assembly of special function 
devices. Provides power to operate three 
or more modular units depending on those 
used, Unit weighs 11 pounds and outpu 
is 80 ma—300 volts d-c; 15 ma—150 vd-c: 
and 8 amps—6.3 volts a-c. 

Address: Audio Products Corp., Dept 
AAP, 2265 Westwood Blvd., Los Angeles 
64, Calif. 


Transistors. Two new point contact 
units, Type OCS50 for amplification and 
Type OCS51 for switching operations in 
computer and communications systems, 
have been announced. No-cost, 30-page 
booklet available. 

Address: Amperex Electronic Corp., 
Dept. AAP, 230 Duffy Ave., Hicksville, 
N. Y. 

High temperature junction transistors, 
employing silicon instead of germanium, 
have béen tested at 77° F. to 350° F. and 
have been proved capable of meeting strin- 
gent military requirements where germa- 
nium transistors could not be used because 
of heat limitations. Although production 
methods are being developed, quantity out- 
put is not expected for some time. 

Address: Raytheon Manufacturing Co., 
Dept. AAP, Waltham 54, Mass. 
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West Coast Talk 


By Fred S. Hunter 
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How do you forecast the future in this business? It has been only seven 


years since the airlines moved across town from Lockheed Air Terminal to the 
Los Angeles International Airport. At that time, they were sure four acres was 
as much room as any one of them might need. American Airlines, for example, 
built a maintenance hangar on two acres, marked off an acre for employee park 
ing, and figured it was well set. You should see the place now. The other day, 
AA signed up to lease 35 acres—10 times the space—out at the west side of the 
field, where it’s open country now, in order to build a new line maintenance facility 
big enough to meet its DC-7 needs. TWA took the 35 acres alongside. What will 


it be seven years from now? 
° 


Lockheed continues to be embarrassed by reports that Presi- 
dent Eisenhower’s new VC-121C Turbo-Compound Super Constella- 
tion will cost $3,500,000. This price guess originated with a Los 
Angeles newspaper, which added to Lockheed’s pain by also reporting 
the plane would be equipped with a bar. Wires picked up the in- 
accuracies and they keep popping up from time to time around the 
country despite Lockheed’s best efforts to straighten them out. 

a 


They think big and aim high, up in San Francisco. Instead of a simple 
one-shot ceremony to celebrate the opening of its new passenger terminal building 
in August, the San Francisco International Airport is cooking up a three-day air 
festival. First choice for a speaker—President Eisenhower no less. The festivities 
are being budgeted at $30,000 and the city has agreed to put up $10,000 contingent 
upon $20,000 being raised among industrial firms and the airlines. San Francisco 
industry undoubtedly will come through with its $9,000 contribution tw the gayety 
of the occasion, but putting the bite on the airlines for the remaining $11,000 may 
not be so easy. The airlines and the San Francisco airport are not exactly on the 
best of terms on matters involving money. 

° 


If you don’t believe electronic flight simulators are worth the 
money, ask W. H. (Slim) Larned, United Air Lines’ flight manager 
at Los Angeles. Slim was one of the first UAL pilots to check out 
on the Convair 340. But in the following two years he was kept 
occupied by administrative duties and flying Douglas schedules and 
his total 340 time for the period consisted of one ferry flight from 
San Diego to Los Angeles and one flight to Denver. After UAL’s 
first Curtiss-Wright simulator was installed, Slim scooted over to 
Denver for a 12-hour refresher course in the trainer. His report is 
he learned more about the 340 from the simulator than he had from 
flying the airplane itself. And just to make sure this was the case, 
upon his return to Los Angeles, he had Al Schmidt, an assistant 
flight manager, take him out for a hood check and give him the 
works from A to Z. Came out letter perfect. 


Watch what happens when Los Angeles Airways starts carrying passengers 
later this year. Los Angeles is made-to-order for helicopter service. Look at the 
mail loads Clarence Belinn’s line carries. In a recent three-month period, L.A. 
Airways carried 12.86%, more pounds of mail than the combined operations of 
New York Airways and Helicopter Air Service (Chicago) with 53.83°% fewer 
miles flown. Admitted that Belinn has an efficient operation, the figures illustrate 
how local conditions add to the utility of the helicopter. The Los Angeles carriet 
can’t help but hit the jackpot on passengers—unless, of course, it puts in fares 
that are out of sight. = 


Douglas has four-engine transport deliveries up to 11 a month. 
DC-6B and DC-7 fuselages come along together on the Douglas line. 
No. 470, a DC-6B, went off to Pan Am the other day, following on 
the heels of a DC-7 to American. Pretty soon will come a good 
round number, the 500th plane in the DC-6/DC-7 series, and it is 
reasonable to predict that Douglas will contrive to advise you of that 
fact. 
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T-34 PRODUCTION LINE 


The Beecucrart T-34A (Mentor) trainer is the 
standard basic trainer now being built for: 


The Air Force of the United States 

The Royal Canadian Air Force of Canada 

The Air Force of Chile 

The Air Force of Colombia 

The National Safety Forces of Japan 
The Beechcraft 1-34A trainer 
is now in production for the 
U. S. A. F. and the military 


services of friendly foreian 


governments 











Negotiations are in progress with the Air Forces 
of several other countries in Europe, Asia, and 
the Western Hemisphere, all of whom have thor- 
oughly evaluated this BeEcu trainer. 


The T-34A is a rugged, thoroughly dependable 
performer that has won every military evaluation 
test participated in. It is the world’s most eco- 
nomical military trainer. 





eechcraft 


Beech Aircraft Corporation, Wichita, Kansas, U. S. A. 


Beech Builds: USAF 1-344 © USArmy 1-238 ¢ USAF C-45H ¢ USN SNB-5 e Model! 35 Bononza ¢ Model 50 Twin-Bonenza © Model 18 Executive Transport 
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PASSENGER COMFORT ASSURES REPEAT TRAFFIC 
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Refreshing relaxation is an inherent quality of Aerotherm’s 
Model 366B-2 Double Passenger Seat. Cushioned with 
molded foam rubber of cored sections, the seat reclines to a 
relaxing 40° for day seating or to a full.70° slumberous 
recline for night resting. 

Frame structure is of strong, lightweight magnesium and 
aluminum alloys for maxiraum weight holding capacity 
within load limits. 

Aerotherm seats are designed for lightness, ample safety 
exceeding current load factors, and for luxurious comfort. 
They relax passengers . . . instill confidence in flying safety 
. .- make flying on your planes a habit. 

Write today for descriptive literature. 
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MODEL 366B-2 





Offices in all principal aircraft centers. 


Project Engineers 


THE THERMIX CORPORATION 


GREENWICH, CONN. 
Canadian Affiliates: T. C. CHOWN LTD. Montreal 25, Quebec, Toronto 5, Ontario 
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People 


MANUFACTURING 


Glenn Crawford, formerly executive 
vice president, has been promoted to 
the presidency of the Dunlop Tire and 
Rubber Corp. Crawford succeeds David 
B. Collett who served as acting presi- 
dent when Edward B. Germain, former 
president, was granted a leave of 
absence. Collett will continue as a direc- 
tor and vice chairman of the American 
Dunlop. 


T. J. Ault has been named presi- 
dent and general manager of the De- 
troit Gear Division of Borg-Warner 
Corp., succeeding A. P. Emmert who 
has returned to his retirement. Ault was 
previously vice president and assistant 
general manager of the Division. 


J. F. Schirtzinger has been ap- 
pointed president and general manager 
of Consolidated Tool & Products Co., 
filling the vacancy created by the death 
of Anthony Oberholtz last year. Prior 
to his new post, Schirtzinger was as- 
sistant chief engineer at Consolidated 
Vultee’s San Diego Division. 


Joseph F. Gentile, treasurer, and 
Irving D. Press, chief engineer, have 
been elected to vice presidencies of 
Resistoflex Corp. 


Everett M. Patterson has been ap- 
pointed director of engineering of 
AVIEN, Woodside, N. Y. 

Crockett A. Harrison, formerly vice 
president of sales of the Fairchild 
Camera and Instrument Corp., has 
joined the administrative staff of Ray- 
mond P. Lansing of Bendix Aviation 
Corp. 

Ford Sebastian, formerly executive 
vice president of Electro-Snap Switch 
and Manufacturing Co., has been 
elected vice president and general man- 
ager of the newly formed Sealectric 
Division of Williams Manufacturing 
Co. 

William L. Gore is the new director 
of sales for the Azusa and Sacramento 
divisions of the Aerojet-General Corp. 

Brandt Goldsworthy has been 
elected vice president of H. I. Thompson 
| Fiber Glass Co. to head its new plastics 
division, Industrial Plastics Co. 


Goldworthy Allen 


Robert G. Allen has been appointed 
resident and general manager of the 
}Pesco Products Division of Borg-Warner 
Corp. Allen, a former congressman 
fom Pennsylvania, was, previous to his 
pointment with Pesco, vice president 
% Great Lakes Carbon Corp. Robert J. 
Minshall, former Pesco president, has 
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AVIATION, INC. 


BINGHAMTON N.Y 


LINK invites employment applications from engineers and draftsmen. 
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Miami to Panama 
over PAA's route 
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Doorway to low-cost luxury in Lima, Peru. You don’t 
know South America until you’ve seen its West Coast. 


Fin Aimerican- Grac0 Aways 
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@ How’s your map I|.Q.? Some maps push con- 
tinents around, but this map shows you where 
South America rea//y is! Almost all of it 
lies east of Miami! That’s why, no matter 
where you live in the U.S.A., the shortest 
way to “B.A.” is via E/ InterAmericano’s route 
straight down the West Coast. 

Choose from 10 flights weekly: Deluxe 
El Inter Americano, daily DC-6, or thrifty 
El Pacifico, DC-6B tourist service. Call your 
Travel Agent or Pan American, 
Panagra’s U. S. Sales Agent. 





WORLD'S FRIENDLIEST AIRLINE 
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been named chairman of the supervisory 
board and director of research and de- 
velopment for the Division. 


Morwick Ross, formerly executive 
assistant to the Administrator of the 
Civil Aeronautics Authority, has joined 
Northrop Aircraft, Inc., as executive as- 
sistant to John R. Alison, administrative 
vice president. 


AIRLINES 


Alvin D. Niemeyer has replaced 
Robert J. Ceronsky as North Central 
Airlines operations manager, so that 
Ceronsky can return to regular line 
flying for the company. Previously, Nie- 
meyer was supervisor of CAA’s Minnea- 
polis-St. Paul air carrier office. 


Lt. Col. Stanley A. Warren, U. S. 
Army Transportation Corps., has been 
assigned a four months tour of duty 
with United Air Lines to learn how 
that company operates, as part of the 
Army’s Industrial Mobilization Train- 
ing program. 


Roy G. Fisher, formerly Frontier 
Air Lines’ foreman of shops, has been 
named superintendent of Dallas Aero 
Service’s engine shop. 


Charles E. Cover, senior National 
Airlines helicopter pilot, has been named 
director of helicopter operations for 
National. 


a 


A Quarter Century in Aviation 





eA. F. Hierzer, United Air Lines. 
Chief mechanic, Denver. 25 years. 


eR. E. Johnson, United Air Lines. 
Vice president and assistant to the 
president, Chicago. 25 years. 


eo. S. Pierce, United Air Lines. 
Station ground service manager, New- 
ark. 25 years. 


ew. D. Weigl, United Air Lines. 
Foreman, San Francisco. 25 years. 


® 0. E. Wilkinson, United Air Lines. 
Staff assistant—union contracts, Den- 
ver, 25 years. 


eT. R. Young, United Air Lines. 
Assistant foreman, San Francisco, 25 
years. 


® Woodruff De Silva, 
los Angeles International Airpert. 
years. 


@ Earl M. Deifibaugh, North Amer- 
kan Aviation. Instrument section group 
lkader, Los Angeles. 25 years. 


@ Spencer E. Saville, Western Air 
lines. Dispatcher, Salt Lake City. 25 
years. 


Manager of 
25 


_ © James P. Fitzpatrick, Western Air 
lines. Fleet services, Los Angeles. 25 
years. 


® Bruce Dedge, Pan American 
World Airways. Fuel superintendent— 
Pacific-Alaskan Division, San Francisco. 
5 years. 
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Extra Section 


By Walter A. Kilrain 








OW safe is safe? The scheduled airlines’ safety record, domestic and inter- 

national combined, was almost twice as good in 1953 as it had been in 1952: 
the fatalities per hundred million passenger-miles dropped from 0.90 to 0.46. In this 
record some observers saw a new danger: complacency. In its annual survey of 
research projects in the field of aviation safety, Cornell’s Guggenheim Aviation 
Safety Center warned “We must forever strive to better a good record, lest we 
fall back to a poor one. There can never be enough safety in aviation. Millions of 
people still entertain a fear of flying.” The fight against complacency, declared 
Jerry Lederer, director of the Center, would remain what it had been in the past— 
“one of our principal objectives.” 

+ 


The year just past gave aviation safety more than a gratifyingly 
shrunken fatality rate. A variety of new moves promised to help pro- 
duce even lower rates in years to come. Some of them, like the instal- 
lation of the UAL-Grimes anti-collision lights, already have begun to 
contribute to the safety record. These flashing, high-intensity lights 
are attacking the safety problem at one of the points where the effort 
is needed most, in Lederer’s opinion, but they are not the final answer: 
“The most pressing problem facing the aviation industry is the pre- 
vention of mid-air collisions. This is potentially the most vicious type 
of accident that can befall the industry . . . . The ultimate solution to 
this will have to be an electronic device, as the human eye cannot be 
depended upon to cover all areas, or to see the imminence of collision 
in bad weather, or to be constantly alert.” 


Other forward moves in flight safety during the year included growth 
of a new respect for the hazards of turbulence and an appreciation of the wisdom 
of using ground or airborne radar to by-pass thunderstorms; an upsurge of interest 
in training simulators; new emphasis by Hugh de Haven’s Crash Injury Research 
group on the need for building crash survival factors into the airframe structure 
and integrating that structure with the seats and seat-belts; and extensive research 
into crash fires, conducted by the National Advisory Committee for Aeronautics. 


Among the most rewarding projects in which the CAA was 
involved, according to A. S. Koch, director of the Office of Aviation 
Safety, were the program for shifting detailed safety responsibilities to 
the industry from the CAA; the development of a system for alerting 
pilots to the dangers of severe weather as detected by Air Force and 
Weather Bureau radar; the efforts by both CAA and industry to im- 
prove powerplant design, including problems of feathering and re- 
verse thrust; and the completion of a survey by the 12-man jet trans- 


port evaluation team. 
° 


As for the future, the industry here and abroad was meeting the danger 
of complacency with a work program that embraced almost 1360 research projects 
and with an estimated budget that topped $75 million annually. In its fourth annual 
survey of such projects, the Guggenheim Safety Center listed 39 under the heading 
of air traffic control, but found these far from enough. “Due to a commend- 
able effort to reduce government expenditures,” the report cautioned, “we feel 
that curtailment of important research and developmental work may have an 
adverse influence on the rate of growth of aviation safety . . . One instance is 
the matter of air traffic control, which is necessary not only to expedite air 
traffic, but to do so with safety. An antiquated air traffic control system designed 
for aircraft that have about half the cruising speed of modern airliners raises 
the spectre of mid-air collisions . . .” 
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With the airlines fighting hard for 
business and looking around for new 
markets to tap, it’s interesting to note 
that one carrier, TWA, seems to be 
eyeing the transcontinental bus pas- 
senger as a potential customer. TWA 
recently employed an outside firm to 
send a man on a coast-to-coast bus 
trip, during which he was to keep 
track of all expenses in addition to his 
ticket—meals, hotel, etc. (He not only 
did this, but furnished an amusing 
commentary on the trip.) Without 
splurging, this “spy” spent over $110, 
including fare. Air coach costs $99 
plus tax. It’s hard to realize that you 
can cross the country in a few hours 
by air as cheaply as by bus, which 
takes several days. 

. 

We reported several issues ago that 
a study might be made of the pessi- 
bility of using closed-circuit television 
in connection with automatic reserva- 
tions systems. Air Traffic Conference 
has now okayed a three-months’ study 
of TV, during which all other work 
on automatic reservations will be side- 
tracked. Developments will be awaited 


with interest. a 


The other day we asked an airline 
for a seat on one of its short-haul high- 
density routes. No seat was available 
within six hours of the time we de- 
sired. Yet no suggestion was made that 
we check with the airline’s competitor. 
Isn’t it better to try to keep the pas- 
sengers flying than drive them back to 


the railroads? n 


Heard during recent travels: TWA 
very optimistic that 1049G Super Con- 
nies (20 on order) will prove to be 
highly competitive with DC-7’s of 
American and United. The G model 
will have higher cruising speed, higher 
gross weight. . . . United will serve 
free drinks on DC-7’s, using same 
novel set-up now employed on “Execu- 
tive” flights (drink is served before 
dinner on the meal tray, in the spot 
occupied by the hot dish; stewardess 
removes empty glass, inserts hot meal). 
- +» + Some airlines, incidentally, are 
afraid serving of free drinks on domes- 
tic flights may be carried too far... . 
With competition increasing, airlines 
are intensifying efforts to keep their 
names before the public. This applies 
particularly to vying for mentions on 
TV shows through tie-ins with spon- 
sors. 
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Local Service Promotion 


A few menths ago CAB Member 
Joseph Adams urged state aviation direc- 
tors and airport managers to give their 
local service airlines a boost by helping 
to familiarize communities with the serv- 
ices available. Lack of patronage, he 
warned, was a sure way to lose the local 
line. 

F. A. “Jack” Bolton, superintendent 
of Port Columbus Airport, Ohio, and 
president of the American Association of 
Airport Executives, took the hint. In co- 
operation with Melvin Blaney, Lake Cen- 
tral Airlines’ Columbus sales manager, he 
started “Operation Backscratch,” a cam- 


paign to publicize the airline. The list of 


accomplishments shows numerous appear 
ances by LCA personnel and other off 
cials (including Joe Adams) on TV and 
radio shows, articles in newspapers and 
magazines, a tour of LCA’s Columbus 
station for the mayor and other digné 
taries. 

During LCA'’s first month in Colum 
bus (April, 1953) it boarded 370 pas 
sengers. Last December the figure was 
450. Then the campaign started; board 
ings have climbed steadily ever since and 
hit 812 in April. Others would do well 
to copy “Operation Backscratch.” 


Bookings & Booklets 


American Airlines has beeen testing 
a mew unit which may eventually replace 
the “roundtable” in larger reservations 
offices. Called Roldex, the system has 
been in industrial use for some time, but 
AA says this is the first time it’s been 
adapted for airline work. Rectangular in 
shape and made from metal rather than 
wood, Roldex houses reservations records 
in a horizontal filing unit. 

File cards are boxed and set in car- 
riages which roll to the seated agent as 
needed. When the unit is fully manned 
the carriages can be detached, with each 
agent working one carriage. During slack 
hours, carriages are attached and can be 
worked by one agent who has access to 
all cards at desk level without moving 
from his seat. Advantages claimed for 
Roldex are more efficient work flow 
improved appearance, double the file 
capacity of the roundtable in less floor 
space, reduction in misplaced or lost 


cards, excellent expansion potential, 
larger working area for agent. 
AA has installed units in Detroit 


and Chicago and will shortly add Bub 
falo, Los Angeles and others. Roundtable 
will continue at smaller stations where 
it can adequately handle the work flow. 

TWA reports 40,000 advance bookings 
on the Atlantic and expects a record season. 
It will have 84 Atlantic flights weekly this 
summer. Company has added six domestic 
tourist trips—of 152 total domestic daily 
flights, 34 are tourist (20 out of 145 last 
year). 

United Air Lines will soon publis! 
a 52-page booklet, “Favorite Recipes of 
Mainliner Chefs.” It will sell for 25¢, with 
passengers using a stub attached to menus 
to order copies by mail Approxi- 
mately 2.1 million booklets, pictures and 
charts on air transport were supplied to 
teachers and students last year as part of 
United's aviation education program 





Plan to build “‘Airwaytes’’ (model shown above) at airports for com 
venience of delayed passengers have been announced by Airwayte International Inc. 
San Francisco. Each unit contains 18 small air conditioned rooms with bed, bath, desk, 
and call system for flight notification. One porter services each unit, Elevated com 
struction is to save on ground space, afford more privacy, and to give the unit af 
“airplane look.” Proposed rate is $3 for first four hours, 50¢ per hour thereafter. 


Airwayte president is 





L. K. Shostak, San Francisco 


operator. 


hotel and motel 
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SAVES WEIGHT, SPACE, MONEY... 


New Two-in-One Air Flow Valve! 


For the first time, AiResearch 
combines air flow control and 
shut-off valves in a single light- 
weight, highly efficient unit! 


Seeking constantly to simplify the 
vital components it makes for today’s 
supersonic jet aircraft, AiResearch has 
now combined two functions into one 
device... at lower cost! 


The new combination air flow con- 
trol and shut-off valve weighs 1.2 lbs. 
less than the two units it replaces. It 
takes up less vital space. Made of steel 
instead of aluminum, it can withstand 
pressures up to 220 psig instead of 
83 psig; and temperatures up to 
800°F instead of 580°F, 

Experience of AiResearch engineers 
in producing over 160,000 air valves, 


eal 


consuming more than 600,000 research 
and development hours, is reflected in 
this newest achievement. 

For here, as in all AiResearch pro- 
duction, the goal is ever greater 
performance from smaller size and 
weight at lower cost. If you have a 
problem in any of the fields listed 
below, consult our engineering-manu- 
facturing team. 


AiResearch Manufacturing Company 


A DIVISION OF THE GARRETT CORPORATION 


PHOENIX, ARIZONA 


LOS ANGELES 45, CALIFORNIA * 


Designer and manufacturer of aircraft equipment in these major categories 


RLECTRIC “Ne 
ACTUATORS 


TEMPERATURE 
CONTROLS 


ELECTRONIC 














IR TURBINE HEAT TRANSFER PNEUMATIC 
REFRIGERATION EQUIPMENT POWER UNITS 
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Load Factors Slump Cc 
For Domestic Trunks | 


For the first quarter of 1954, U. S. 


; yet. 
domestic scheduled trunk airlines did]® 

90V 

not do too well when the load factors * 

whi 


are compared with the first quarter of CA 
1953, even though there was a gain of 








322,370,000 revenue passenger-miles. In- = 
dividually, only five of the regional ow 
“i. - a . V1SI 
trunk lines showed any gain. 
Other traffic figures for the trunk 
When we think of California, we "i airlines, as a group, did little to com al 
: ‘ yensate for the load factor decline 
naturally think of (1) Glamorous girls, Mail. boosted by first-class-mail-by-air de 
(2) Sunshine, and (3) The Pacific experiments, was up 12°, when com -” 
i ie pared to the similar period in 1953; 
Division of the Bendix Aviation air express was down 22°; and air -_ 
freight climbed 3°. Net gain for carge = 


Corp., N. Hollywood, for which SAC 


hauled (mail, express, and freight 
was 666,248 ton-miles, an increase of 
slightly over 1%. Fo 

The local service airlines passenger 
trafic, for the group, wound up the 
first quarter of 1954 a little ahead of the} Line 
previous year’s first quarter. Pioneer| to ( 
Air Lines, alone, picked up 11 percent] ings 
age points in that all-important load] in V 
factor column. Other local service traffic} A. ‘ 
statistics for the first quarter of this} Smit 
year compared to the similar period las} their 
year show mail up 7%, freight down] 4s 
5%, and express up 2°, for a net gair 
: in the cargo department of less than 
d ] 9 5,880 ton-miles. Bran 


f ba 


DOMESTIC TRUNK AIRLINES — | mate 


Quarter Ending Quarter ending by tl 
March 31,1954 March 31, 1953} ¢ 


distributes the world’s finest 
hydraulic and electro-mechanical 
accessories. We're plumb stumped 
as to why we also thought of the 
umbrella so fetchingly fingered by 
Ann Neyland, 18, 110 lbs., 55”, blonde, 
blue-eyed, queen of the '54 Variety 
Clubs International convention! Her “camera” 
is one of those famous 450250-0-3 = 
Bendix Pacific Position Light Flashers. Her 
“beach ball” is a 406835 bladder for a 





hydraulic accumulator. 
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The Civil Aeronautics Board may 
get, through legislative action, the 
wer it was found to lack recently 
when the Supreme Court ruled that 
CAB must offset excess earnings of 
an airline’s domestic division against 
subsidy need of its international di- 
vision. 
Sen. Pat McCarran (D., Nev.) 
introduced a bill this month (S. 3426) 
which would amend the Civil Aero- 
nautics Act by permitting CAB to con- 
sider, in determining mail rates, “differ- 
ent operational or geographical divi- 
sions” of an air carrier. 

Proposal would involve all mail 
rate cases pending after January 1, 1954, 


Emphatic denials that Pioneer Air 
Lines is being forced to sell its assets 
to Continental Air Lines marked hear- 
ings in the case which ran for six days 
in Washington this month. Both Robert 
A. Six, CAL president, and Robert J. 
Smith, Pioneer president, testified that 
their deal, concluded last November, 
was “completely voluntary.” 

But opposing airline counsel, par- 
ticularly Hubert A. Schneider for 
Braniff Airways, raised the possibility 
of banks to which Pioneer owes approxi- 
mately $2.5 million being “bailed out” 
by the agreement. 

Plan calls for Pioneer’s assets and 
routes (but not its bank debt or its 
Martin 2-0-2 equipment) to go to Con- 
tinental in exchange for $1,466,790. The 
price includes 65,000 shares of Con- 
tinental stock, valued by the two com- 
panies at $6 per share. 

Pioneer’s Martin aircraft are owned 
by a “spin-off” corporation set up by 
Pioneer last year. According to Smith’s 
testimony before CAB Examiner 
Thomas L. Wrenn, if the company can 
sll the Martins it will apply the pro- 
ceeds to the bank debts owed to Chase 
National Bank of New York and The 
First National Bank of Dallas. 

Meanwhile, Pioneer has agreed to 
assign to the banks all but $50,000 of 
the proceeds from the route and assets 
ale to Continental pending settlement 
of the bank debts. It was on this point 
that Schneider, Vincent Gingerich, 
ounsel for Trans-Texas, and V. Rock 


— 


Court Ruling Prompts Change in Act 


irrespective of the periods covered by 
such pending cases. 

Until the Supreme Court’s 9-0 ver- 
dict in the Chicago & Southern case 
earlier this year, CAB had treated do- 
mestic and international divisions of 
an airline’s operations as separate en- 
tities for rate purposes. Now, in the 
absence of legislative power, it is in the 
process of applying the Supreme Court's 
ruling to pending cases, with impact 
on the industry still incalculable. 

McCarran’s bill the 
Board power to revert to a policy it 
had found to be in the public interest 
until this year. 


would give 


Forced Sale Denied by PAL, Continental 


Grundman, CAB lawyer, centered much 
of their questioning of Smith. 

Schneider claimed that if the banks 
decided to dispose of the stock and 
monies assigned by Pioneer, Pioneer 
stockholders would realize nothing 
from the sale to Continental. Smith 
emphasized that he does not anticipate 
such action by the banks. 

The Pioneer official stated also that 
his company is in better shape now 
than it was last year when it entered 
the deal with Continental and, if the 
deal falls through, Pioneer could attain 
self-sufficiency as a local service 
operator. 

The company is surviving effects 
of CAB’s March, 1953, decision in 
which the Board refused to underwrite, 
with higher mail pay, Pioneer’s use of 
Martin 2-0-2 equipment. Pioneer has 
since retired its Martins in favor of 
leased DC-3 equipment. 

Also involved in the case before 
CAB is a Board-instituted investigation 
into a possible Braniff-Continental mer- 
ger. This was opposed by witnessess for 
Pioneer and Continental. But Charles 
E. Beard, Braniff president, estimated 
Federal subsidy savings at $700,000 
annually under a straight Braniff-Con- 
tinental route integration or over $1 


million if Continental’s routes were 
streamlined subsequent to a_Braniff 
merger. 


Testimony and exhibits have now 
been taken under advisement by 


Wrenn. 





 — 


CAB MISCELLANY 





_ Capital Airlines asked CAB to re- 
state a 1952 investigation into the 
‘block ticket plan” under which Ameri- 
an, TWA, United, and Eastern fur- 
lish blank ticket stocks to certain Air 
Travel Plan subscribers. 
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Colonial Airlines and Eastern Air 
Lines have asked CAB to “strike or 
dismiss” National Airlines’ “petition for 
quarantine” of Eastern in the latest 
move in the merger struggle for Colo- 


nial’s routes. 





CAB NEWS 





AS OF NOW... 


Another prehearing conference ap- 
pears likely in the Air Freight Certifi- 
cate Renewal Case following a recent 
“consolidation” order by CAB. Case will 
involve (1) renewal applications of 
Slick, Flying Tigers, and U.S. Airlines; 
(2) applications for U.S. Airlines’ routes 
filed by Riddle and American Air Ex- 
port and Import Co.; (3) applications 
for mail rights by all-cargo lines. 

The stepped-up Large Irregular Air 
Carrier Investigation resumed in Wash- 
ington, D. C. this month for a final 
general session on the limited issues of 
public need for supplemental-type serv- 
ices. The case will then move on to- 
wards a Board decision with hearings 
thereafter a possibility on presentations 
of individual lines as to their fitness, 
etc. 

There have been no negotiations yet 
in the New York-Balboa Case in which 
CAB gave parties 60 days from March 
26 to work out a plan integrating the 
routes of Panagra with international 
routes of Braniff. 


RECENT CAB DECISIONS 


@ Trans-Canada Air Lines authority 
to use Tampa as a non-traffic stop for 
Montreal-Mexico City service extended 
for additional six months through De- 
cember 29, 1954. 

@ Qantas Empire Airways Limited 
(Australia) granted approval for trans- 
fer to it of trans-Pacific foreign per- 
mit of British Commonwealth Pacific 
Airlines. 

@ Ozark Airlines granted authority 
to operate non-stop on one daily flight 
between St. Louis and Davenport- 
Moline, provided intermediate service 
available on another daily flight. 

@ States-Alaska Fare Case expanded 
to include new investigation of general 
fare level and structure of certificated 
lines operating between U.S. and Alaska 
via West Coast gateways. 


CAB CALENDAR 

May 26—Hearing in New /York- 
Puerto Rico Cargo Rate Case (Pan 
American World Airways). Washington, 
D. C. Docket 6609. 

May 26—Oral argument before the 
Board in Trans-Pacific Certificate Re- 
newal Case (Northwest Airlines, et al.). 
Washington, D. C. Docket 5031 et al. 

May 28—Oral argument before the 
Board in West Coast-Hawaii Case. 
Washington, D. C. Docket 5589 et al. 

June 15—Hearing in United Air 
Lines Mail Rate Case-Hawaiian Opera- 
tions. Washington, D. C. Docket 2913. 

June 30—Hearing in Additional 
Southwest-Northeast Service Case. 
Washington, D. C. Docket 2355 et al. 

June 30—Hearing in Trans-Pacific 
Airlines Renewal Case. Tentative. 
Docket 6434 et al. 

July 20—Hearing in Trans-Texas 
Airways Renewal Case. Washington, 
D. C. Docket 6485. 
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Has the flying-boat a future? Yes, 
definitely, says Britain’s Saunders-Roe 
company. As a leading designer and 
manufacturer of water-based aircraft 
(including the first jet-powered flying- 
boat, the SR AL single-seater fighter, 
and the giant ten-engine Princess) the 
company is of course not* unbiased in 
its views. Nevertheless, it has brought 
out some new angles on the subject in 
championing the flying-boat. 


Saunders-Roe believes that too 
many arguments on water-based aircraft 
are complicated by false assumptions, 
outdated data, and plain prejudice. In 
the category of false assumptions a 
general belief is cited that flying-boats 
cannot operate in rough conditions and 
are always difficult to maneuver and to 
moor. Due to the vast progress in hull 
design, Saunders-Roe claims, the 
modern flying-boat is able to operate 
in almost any weather and can be 
virtually independent of surface craft. 


Why have water-based aircraft, 
with all that is claimed for them, been 
so neglected in Britain? Saunder-Roe’s 
answer is that this has resulted from 
the vast war-time expenditure on run- 
way airfields throughout the world: “It 
was this, short-term view though it 
was, which kept the landplane up and 
the flying-boat down.” The company 
adds that while the prohibitive cost of 
artificial runways of sufficient length 
rules out larger landplanes, there is 
practically no limit to the size of future 
flying-boats; their runways will remain 
as they are now, natural, free and 


bomb-free. 


Perhaps, the best point made for 
the flying-boat by Saunders-Roe is the 
belief that atomic-powered aircraft will 
have to be water-based. There are two 
reasons to support this belief. Firstly, 
only very large aircraft will be able to 
carry the heavy powerplant and shield- 
ing. Secondly, since fuel consumption 
will be negligible, wing loading at land- 
ing will be high. 
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A concerted drive by members of 
the International Air Transport As 
sociation to expand international air 
cargo traffic has started with the for 
mation of a special Cargo Development 
Working Group. 

Commenting on this development, 
IATA Traffic Director John Brancker 
said that completion this spring of the 
world-wide network of tourist-class pas 
senger services “has given the airlines 
both the chance and a compelling reason 
to turn more attention to cargo; their 
margin of profit in passenger fares has 
been so far reduced that they want 
urgently to explore every other source 
of greater possible return.” 

Cargo currently represents about 
20% of the annual revenues of IATA 
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[ATA Forms Group to Push Cargo 


member airlines, Brancker stated. Hé 
pointed out that while the amount o 
cargo service performed by the air 
lines (excluding those of China and 
Russia) reached an all-time high of 700 
million ton-miles in 1954, the almost 
phenomenal rate of annual increase in 
the years following the war tapered off 
and is now lagging behind that of pas 
senger traffic. 

The new IATA group is headed by 
Stanley E. Russ (TWA) as chairman 
with Sj. de Boer (KLM) as vice-chair. 
man. Other members are Sir Archibald 
Hope (Airwork, the British independ. 
ent which has been authorized to fly all- 
cargo services across the Atlantic), Ed 
ward Hudak (PAA), Kaj B. Justesen 
(SAS), and John Linstead (BOAC). 


Short Bros. Cuts Work Week for 800 


Suspension of Comet II production 
has come close to resulting in the dis- 
missal of 800 workers by Short Bros. 
and Harland, where final assembly had 
just started. A last-minute change of 
plans resulted in a shorter work week, 
instead. 

At de Havilland plants no immedi 
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Fiat’s latest 


ate lay-offs have resulted, and much of 
the Comet labor force has been switched 
to other DH aircraft (notably Venom 
Sea Venom and Heron). 

Part of the DH training school has 
been closed down, reflecting a slow. 
down on courses for engineers of Comet 
purchasers. 





Batons 3 


version of its jet trainer design is the G-80-3, which is pow 


by a de Havilland Goblin. Later an Allison J35 will be substituted. The Italian plane kt 


been proposed for NATO use. 
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MANUFACTURING 
NETHERLANDS: Work is well advanced on the initial 


stages of manufacturing the first Fokker F-27 feeder trans- 
port and the plane is likely to fly next April. 

GERMANY: Heinkel’s interest in building the Fokker 
S-11/12 under license is great. There is continual consulta- 
tion between the two companies. 

FRANCE: Second prototype of the Dassault Mystere IVB 
will fly in June and the first Mystere IVN (night fighter 
version) shortly thereafter. The last of 350 Ouragans will 
be delivered at the end of June. 

SNCA du Nord has delivered 20 Nord 2501 Noratlas’ 

to the French Air Force to date and is building the single- 
engine NC 856 artillery observation plane at the rate of 
six a month. 
BRITAIN: Vickers-Armstrong has now sold 93 Viscounts. 
British West Indian Airways recently upped its order from 
three to four and the Canadian Department of Trade ordered 
one. An RAF order for three is expected soon. 

The fourth Gloster Javelin all-weather fighter proto- 
type is a “productionized” version with revised wingtip im- 
proving high-speed and stall behavior. 

The Avon has been adopted as the standard power- 
plant for all Hawker Hunters. The Sapphire-powered F2 
version is now a dead project. 

AUSTRALIA: The first fully modified Australian-built 
Sabre has been delivered to the RAAF. Changes include the 
installation of improved armament. 


AIRLINES 


SCANDINAVIA: SAS is negotiating to buy a number of 
overwater Douglas DC-7’s. If the deal goes through it will 





Latest Developments of the Gloster Meteor design are the NF.14 all-weather fighter (above) and 


prone-pilot version (below). Both come from Armstrong Whitworth, which has taken over development of the original Meteo! 


design from Gloster Aircraft (both are in the Hawker-Siddeley group). The NF.14 is 49 ft. 11 in. 
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become the first European airline to order DC-7 type aircraft, 

Wideroes, Norwegian independent, is seeking to ob 
tain another de Havilland-Canada Otter to replace the one 
which was wrecked on its trans-Atlantic delivery flight. 
SPAIN: Three Spanish companies are bidding for the con 
cession to fly a night mail service between Madrid ané 
Barcelona: Iberia, Aviacion y and Aerotechnica 
(owned by Rodolfo Bay Wright, an Iberia pilot). 


Comercio 


Iberia plans to operate three flights a week betweer 
Madrid and New York when it inaugurates its North 
Atlantic service in August. Company also plans direct flight 
between Seville and New York. 
AFRICA: East African Airways made an operating profi 
of $78,000 in 1953 when revenue topped ‘$3 million for the 
first time in the company’s history. 

South African Airways reports a net profit of $372,04) 
on all operations for 1953. There was a $988,986 profit o1 
the service to Europe and a $731,868 loss on regional ané 
domestic operations. 


MILITARY 
BRITAIN: RAF jet aircraft totally destroyed in crashes i 


the two years ended Feb. 28 numbered 416, according | 
official Air Ministry statistics. 


DENMARK: The Danish Air Force is planning to expand 


Le 


its present strength of nine operational squadrons (eigl 
combat and one air-sea-rescue) and one photo-reconnaissan 
flight. 

The Swedish Air Force is to acquire about 200 Britis 
or French fighters of the latest type. The Avon-powered 
Dassault Mystere IVB is arousing the most interest but th 
most important factor to the Swedes is quick delivery. 
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4 Displayed Advertising: $15.00 per column inch. Space units up to 5, D 
4 = | PILOT “AVAILABLE. Have no ATR, no mili- 
COMPLETE PROPELLER OVERHAUL tary experience nor even 20,000 hours ex- 
perience—just 700 hours single engine time 
ircraft Pick up and deliver in New York area — ‘ ~~ —_ PF 
to ob Finest Equipment—Experienced Personnel Pa -w BO oo any ~ ‘ 
he on CAA approved repair station for all models of fying Job. ae Married. Box ' 8, 
i } agazine, er- 
ght. Hamilton Standard and Hartzell. | mont Ave., N. W., Washington, D. C. 
Cae READING AVIATION SERVICE, INC. —— — = 
2 om MUNICIPAL AIRPORT READING, PA. AVAILABLE 
id an¢ PILOT — SALESMAN 
echnica Corporation and Airline Captain with 
| Lambert Field highest pilot —e. wide ee. 
ambe te and proven sales ability available to 
vet ween Immediate Delivery NAVCO St. Louis, Mo. ga J ees epperwaney - —_ 
pilot combination ge ar 
North New or Overhauled ENC. Terryhill 5-151! Salary open. Box 861, AMERICAN AVIA- 
— ' Has all Parts and Supplies for Executive TION Magazine, 1025 Vermont Ave., 
flights Aicteo eee LODESTAR BEECH N. W., Washington 5, D. C 
rframe ngines Radios 
: R1830 — A... Collins Lear Sperry ““Wileox ee anond 
profit ‘ontinental Wright Goodrich Goodyear EX-AIR FORCE PILOT 9 years, desires 
for the Permanent position as company pilot. Age 
30, current Commercial, single and multi- 
oo a and os s engine land, instrument rating. 5 years col- 
on d lege, a en and meteorology. 1800 
372,04) hours multi-engine. Write: H. R. Taylor, 
fi 123 Beechford Road, English Village, Co- 
we on lumbus, Ohio 
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NOW... for sale! 


i0 DC-4 
Skymasters 


OUTSTANDING VALUES 





oc 3—pc4 tenance Base, Bayshore 
* 68-passenger Fuselages - Wings - Nose Sections Highway, South San Fran- 
Ailerons - Fiaps Rudders - Landing ° ° ° 
®* Galley & 2 lavatories Gears - Wheels - Dem. Power Plant cisco, California. Telephone 
Units - Doors and other items as well r 
as all component airframe parts JUno 8-2424. 


* Some with low time after overhaul 
*R-2000 D5 engines 


* Perfect condition 


tastern Air Lines, Inc. 


Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, New York 
* International Airport, Miami, Florida 


Y 24, 1954 


Remmert-Werner, Inc. 
Lambert Field, St. Louis, Mo. 
Executive Aircraft 


ee es 


DC-3 Lodestar D18S 
Complete Services & Sales 


Conversion-Maintenance-Parte 








DOUGLAS PARTS 


Transport Aircraft—Engines— 
Airline Equipment 
A. K. ROZAWICK, Pres. 


IRLINE EQUIPMENT CORP. 


-CIRCLE 5-6920 
NEWARK. N. J 
2-0963-4 


MN. ¥.< 


NEWARK AIRPORT 
MARKET 








R-1830 and P. & W. R-2000 


parts, accessories and com- 






ponents; for a complete list 






of all parts, or for quota- 





tions, write or contact: 









Material Sales Representa- 
tive, United Air Lines Main- 








Prompt delivery. Guaran- 
teed to be as represented. 
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Get of your 
Immediate Delivery Executive Aircraft 
from 
REMMERT-WERNER, Inc. 
Lombert Field St. Louis 
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of Doves and Mallards, Just taken in trade on SUPER-92 DC-3 LODESTARS 

but we are expecting more to be Hydromatic, deicers, nose tank, A.R.C. 15 VHF Several have been offered in F 
Omni, 1-11 VHF transmitter, R-15 VHF Receiver, 

traded in soon on our F-11 Iso. Ampl., Speokers. Lear LVTR-36 VHF, trade on our SUPER-92 DC-3. 







SUPER-92 DC-3 Collins 17E2 MHF. ADF, marker, Glide path, Fully converted. Write for specs. 
LF Receiver, radio panel. 5 seats, 


covers, lavatory, deluxe. 


$49,500 










y. 












Watch for these * Two other BEECH DI8S B 
Blue Plate Specials Received in Trade. Write Ri 
every month for specs. 
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New ship guarantee, complete 8000 hour P ; 

\ Sucl 
overhaul, SUPER-92 engines, Collins radio, For 

N beautiful custom interior, 200 mph. All or 
have the new Remmert-Werner exclusive hear 

: ; large cabin and picture windows for eye Safe! 
tliat =a” level vision. mon 
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ANE CONTROLS 


@ DIRECTOR PLANE TRANSFERS 
DRONE CONTROL TO GROUNC 
STATION FOR LANDING 


3B OBEYS DIRECTOR PLANE'S COMMANDS— 
FLIES THROUGH ATOMIC CLOUDS 


Pilotless Jets Penetrate 
Atomic Cloud in Tests 


BRING BACK DATA PREVIOUSLY IMPOSSIBLE TO SECURE 


THE STORY BEHIND THE STORY: 


s Mix the drama of atomic tests and 
pilotless flight and it’s page one news. 
Such was the case when the U. S. Air 
Force thrust pilotless jet drones into the 
heart of atomic clouds and landed them 
safely — with their cargo of mice and 
monkeys — for scientific study by the 
Atomic Energy Commission. 

# The story behind the testing of the 
effect of radiation on animals is one of 
Pilotless flight, “beep” pilots and precise 


Sperry controls. Lockheed QF-80 drones, 
specially equipped with Sperry remote 
flight control systems, fly through atomic 
clouds guided by radio and radar. 

ws These drones are flown remotely by 
skilled USAF pilots who use “beep” 
boxes to command them — either from 
director planes in the air or control 
stations on the ground for take-off and 
landing. Under their radio commands 
the drone takes off, at the proper speed 
retracts its landing gear, climbs to the 
desired altitude, banks and turns and 
keeps the airspeed necessary to arrive at 


an exact point in the atomic cloud at a 
prescribed second. 


s This remarkable flight control system 
brings the drone through the awesome 
turbulence of the atomic cloud under 
complete control—on course and altitude. 
Returning to its airbase, the radiation- 
saturated drone lands as precisely as 
though a veteran pilot were at its controls 


ws Sperry is an old hand at pilotless flight 
It developed the first guided missile—an 
aerial torpedo for the Navy back in 
1915. And since 1912, Sperry has been 
the leader in developing automatic flight 
controls for piloted flight. Sperry auto- 
matic pilots are installed on military and 
commercial planes the world over. 


SPER Ryo un 


DIVISION OF THE SPERRY CORPORATION ¢ GREAT NECK. N.Y 

















Paris Dining. Two busy days in 
Paris getting ready to head out for 
Spain. Road maps had to be purchased 
and arrangements for taking delivery 
of my car had to be completed. But in 
between times I had two interesting 
meals worthy of comment. 

PAA’s Ben Holt who arrived in 
Paris only recently took me to a tiny 
restaurant near his apartment. It was 
called Restaurant Revel on Rue Mont- 
pensier near the Palais Royale in the 
old part of town. It seats just 20 people 
at four tables and is run, as are so 
many small eating places in France, 
by a man and wife. The kitchen and 
tables were inseparable and it is hardly 
the kind of place a tourist is likely to 
wander into. 

It was obvious that the wife ran 
the works with husband doing the wait- 
ing on tables and running the tiny bar, 
which didn’t look as though it got 
much of a workout. 

We asked for martinis but after 
a long search there was no gin to be 
had. So we had a couple of scotch and 
sodas. Judging from the dust on the 
bottle, scotch wasn’t in great demand. 
But here was a patron’s delight for 
sure, because the guy just poured out 
the scotch without a measure and the 
quantity would have been the dismay 
of a U. S. chain hotel which measures 
out the liquor by ounces. 

The food was simple but good, 
cooked to order by the wife. Tiny little 
spots like this, in ancient little hide- 
aways, are a delight in France. 


Lasserre. That night my wife and I, 
and Jean-Marie Riche, moved to the 
other end of the ladder. We were taken 
to one of Paris’ very finest (and most 
expensive) restaurants—Lasserre—for a 
truly wonderful dinner by Max Hy- 
mans, chairman of the board of Air 
France, and Mrs. Hymans, I have no 
idea what the bill amounted to, but it 
wasn’t peanuts. You can dine awfully 
well in Paris and Lasserre is one of 
the best. 

I had arrived in Paris on Sunday 
noon, It wasn’t until Tuesday morning 
that I saw my car. Ben Holt drove me 
out to the service garage, some distance 
from the center of town, and there it 
was all shined up and ready to go. 


Anticipation. 1 must confess that 
few experie: °s in my life have 
matched my ca: ‘eal. I have champagne 
tastes but so fa. the Good Lord has 
given me little of the mazoola with 
which to match the ‘astes to which I 
can so easily become accustomed, 
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since 


I have been burned twice 
World War II by new car lemons from 


Detroit. I really was taken. I resent 
the fact that the Detroit automobile in- 
dustry makes its customers do all of 
the practical engineering and working 
out of bugs, at the customers’ expense, 
and I have made a sizeable contribu- 
tion out of my own pocket to Detroit 
cars which now are pretty good ma- 
chines. I sold my car almost two years 
ago and decided I wouldn’t buy another 
U. S. model until Detroit worked out 
some decent engineering. 

Last year I got a bug to acquire an 
old British Rolls-Royce and when I was 
in Paris last November I looked over 
about a dozen old Rolls-Royces dating 
from 1932 on up to 1939. The more I 
looked the more I decided I didn’t want 
one of those old cumbersome jobs even 
though the engines were in perfect 
working condition. But in my shopping 
I was shown a 1950 Rolls Bentley—the 
poor man’s Rolls—which had been 
owned by an American and was avail- 
able at a price I could afford and at a 
price, too, which couldn’t be matched 
either in London or in the U. 5S. I fell 
for it hard. 





Bentley Acquired. so 1 bought 
the Bentley last winter and decided to 
have it ready for delivery for my trip 
to Spain. I had looked it over in a 
storage warehouse one cold November 
evening. I hadn’t even sat in it. But 
with only 12,000 miles on it, with a left- 
hand drive, radio, heater, and with the 
reputation of Rolls-Royce behind it, I 
grabbed it. 

Few times in my life have I been 
so inwardly excited as Ben Holt drove 
me to the garage on this April morning 
In my wildest ambitions I had never 
expected to own what many experts 
consider to be the finest single car 
made. The engine is identical with the 
engine in the regular Rolls-Royce, but 
the Bentley is a private-owner Car, 
comfortably seating four, and without 
the flashy standard Rolls front. It isn’t 
made for speed; it’s a custom-built car 


of absolute top quality. It’s made to last 
a long, long time. It isn’t turned out on 
an assembly line. It is in the finest 
British tradition of quality workman- 
ship. 


Ready to Go. well, there she was 
ready to be driven out. A gray sedan 
with brown leather seats, a dashboard 
of fine wood, and a style that doesn’t 
change every year. Made of steel, not 
tin. Rugged as Gibralter. And an engine 
so smooth it can scarcely be heard 
Four forward speeds, and more gadgets 
and conveniences than I’d ever seen 
before. 

I was as proud as a peacock as ! 
sat at the wheel and had all the instru- 
ments and gadgets checked out. Then a 
mechanic took me on a trial spin along 
the Seine and then came the moment 
when I took over the wheel to drive 
into town to my hotel. Paris traffic 
scares the daylights out of me but | 
decided it was now or never. Somehoy 
I maneuvered over to Neuilly and on 
to the Etoile and around the Arc de 
Triumphe and on to my hotel. No hits 
no runs, one error. But no scratches 


Formalities Easy. hanks «& 
Franco-Brittanic Motors, the _ Rolls 
agency in Paris, the formalities of the 
transaction had been amazingly smooth 
The all-important carnet du _ passage 
that booklet of details which makes it 
possible to travel from one country t 
another, was all ready. My internationa 
driver’s license was renewed in a fev 
minutes, I drove to a gas station and 
filled up. I was all set to go. 
My license plates had the 
“TT” which means that the car is 
owned by a nonresident of France 
Thus no import taxes have been paid 
on the car and this is one big reason 
why I was able to acquire a car which 
sells new in New York for $10,750 at 
a bargain price. Having been traded in 
by an American for a new car in Paris 
the old one could not be sold to a resi- 
dent but only to an outsider like my- 


initials 





self who could complete the financial 
transaction outside of France. But 4 
Bentley with only 12,000 miles on it 
even though it was four years old, i 
virtually brand new. 


On Our Way. My wife and I had 
decided not only to travel light, bu 
to live out of two small bags on over- 
night stops. I had two Dacron shir 
which could be washed at overnight 
stops. I planned to wear gray flannel 
and sport coat. We would be inde 
pendent of laundries. We had a knifé 
and some cups so we could open a call 
of pineapple juice or eat fruit on the 
road. We had several boxes of biscuits 
and some chocolate bars. If we wanted 
to skip lunch, since eating light is the 
secret of feeling good on a long trip 
we could do so easily and use the lun¢l 
time for driving. 

At 5 a.m. on April 6 we were wakeneé 
and by 6 o'clock we were all packeé 
and on the way through a Paris whic! 
was just getting light. There was almos' 
no traffic. We drove down the Champs 
d’Elysees to the Place de la Concorde 
over the Seine and south on Boulevare 
Raspail until we hit the road to Orleans 
We didn’t expect to reach Madrid [@ 
at least a week. Our route was subjet' 
to change at a moment's notice. Wé 
were on our own—and on our way. 
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COM PRESSING 
TIME 








In any security program time is the one irreplaceable ele- 
ment. Making the most of time is particularly vital in guided 
missiles projects. Fairchild’s Guided Missiles Division has 
demonstrated its ability to “spend” time effectively. Its com- 
pletely integrated engineering and production organization 


can, in effect, compress time. 


With a balanced engineering team and an experienced pro- 
duction staff housed together in a facility built specifically 
for the development and manufacture of missiles, Fairchild 
can cut down lags in moving a missile project from the 


design and development phase into the production phase. 


It has done so. 





FAIRCHILD 
Cuided Mitsiles Divitim 


WYANDANCH, N. Y. 


Aircraft Division, Hagerstown, Maryland + Engine Division, Farmingdale, N.Y 


Speed Control Division, Wickliffe, Ohio + Stratos Division, oy 















finger. = e ebuilt by 


Concealed in the B-47 bomber is a Crosley- 
built Fire Control System to put the finger 
on enemy planes fast. Radar tracks them 
down and the mechanical brain computes all 
factors, lays the guns right on target. 


It's a complex system but hardly a challenge 
to the Crosley background in radar and fire 
control, either airborne, shipboard, ground, 
mobile or fixed radar, and sonar. 


Crosley defense production not only spans 
the whole field of electronics but has 

an equally wide spread in the mechanical and 
electro-mechanical fields, from components 
to complete weapons systems. 


MOST IMPORTANT Crosley has lived 


up to schedules on government development 
and production contracts—proof that Crosley 
does the job RIGHT and delivers ON TIME 
Proof too, that the close Crosley coordination 
of research, development and manufacturing 
skills pays off fast in production of equip- 
ments and systems to meet rigid military 
specifications. 


@ ‘Right and On Time,” an illustrated booklet 
describing Crosley facilities for military 
production, is available to Procurement 
Agencies and other defense contractors. 

Be sure to write for your copy today. 
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Reds Have World's 
Biggest AF: Twining 


The Russians, with “the biggest 
Air Force in the world,” are trying to 
overtake us in the quality of their air 
power, and they are making progress, 
according to Gen, Nathan F. Twining, 
AF Chief of Staff. “Right now they 
want us to know they are making 
progress,” he added. 

Noting that in the annual Red Air 
Parade a few weeks ago there ap- 
peared nine medium jet bombers, Twin 
ing declared “Of course we already 
have hundreds of B47’s ... are 
ahead of them at present.” On _ the 
subject of long range bombers, Twin 
ing observed that “the Reds have now 
proved to the world that they have 
at least one long yet bomber” 
similar to the B-52. 


First Flights Set for 
Next Few Weeks 


The next few wecks will be marked 
by first flights of a variety of new air 
craft. It is possible that first flight of 
Poeing’s jet tanker/transport will occur 
late this month or early in June. May 
will also see the initial take-offs of Pia 
secki’s turboprop helicopter, the 40) 
passenger YH-1I6A, currently at Phila 
delphia International Airport, as well as 
the Convair turboprop transport, a Con 
vair 340 powered by Allison T56 
engines. 

The first week in June will include 
the first official flight of Sikorsky’s S-58 
helicopter (see photo, p. 13). First 
fights of both the vertical take-off 
fighters built by Convair and Lockheed 
are reportedly getting close, and the 
roll-out of the McDonnel! F-!01 is 
scheduled for August. 


Comet Ill Rolled 
Out by de Havilland 


The Comet HI has been rolled out 
Havilland’s Hatfield _ plant. 
Changes include large jet pipes angled 
to protect the rear of the fuselage from 


so we 


range 


it de 


the exhaust. Engines are the Avon 
RA26 (11,000 pounds thrust), with 


noticeably larger air intakes. 

Circular windows (to 
the greater cabin pressure differential ) 
are also a distinguishing mark. Longe: 
fuselage (111 feet, 6 inches) is less 
noticeable. 

The wing has the faired “droop 
snoot” leading edge, and the area is 
increased by a straight trailing edge 


; : 
withstan 
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and a slightly increased leading edge, 
due to modification of camber. Land 
ing gear has a beefed-up nose wheel. 
Flaps are large and are 
lower in sections. 


B-47 Overhaul Program 
Expands at Douglas 


The program for the overhaul and 
modification of B-47 jet bombers by 
Douglas-Tulsa is now expected to run 
through January, 1957. The new proj- 
ect involves almost twice the number 
of bombers that were included in an 
carlier program. The B47’s are to be 
flown to Tulsa from Strategic Air 
Command bases beginning late this 
summer, to be brought up to date on 
recent design innovations. Both bomber 
and reconnaissance versions of the 
plane will be involved. 

The Douglas division at Tulsa will 
also continue to assemble new B-47’s 
and prepare for production of the 
Douglas B-66. 


CAB Still Against SAS 


Polar Terminal in L. A. 


The proposal by SAS that it be 
given permission to serve Los Angeles 
as a terminal of a polar route from 
Scandinavia is still looked upon un- 
favorably by the CAB. The State Dept., 
although not opposed to the idea, feels 
the CAB should make the decision. 

SAS contends that a terminal at 
Seattle, agreed to by the CAB, would 
not be economical for such a route. 
There appears no change in the Boara’s 
feeling from the time when it voted 
four to one against a Los Angeles ter 
minal for the Scandinavian carrier. 

Reports in Scandinavia suggest that 
“yeprisals” may be considered as a 
means of changing the U. S. position. 
At present SAS has only New York 
as its U. S. terminal; Pan American 


Oslo, Stockholm, and Copen 


lecjone 
designed to 


serves 
hagen. 


NAL Starts DC-7 Coach 
Service NY-Miami 


National Airlines became the car- 
rier with the highest proportion of 
coach schedules in the industry this 
month as it introduced DC-7 air coach 
flights between New York and Miami, 
on a 3'%-hour schedule. 

National’s trunk coach schedules 
are now 63.79% of the total for the 
carrier. The DC-7’s will be set up in 
69-seat configurations. 


Traffic to Determine 
Airport Aid: Murray 


Under Secretary of Commerce 
(Transportation) Robert B. Murray, 
Jr. has revealed that criteria for federal 
aid to airports which are now being de 
veloped are based on air line passenger 
trafhe and numbers of aircraft. 

In a telegram read before the open 
ing session of the American Association 
of Airport Executives annual conven 
tion, he stated: “construction upon 
project of greater material importance 
will avoid excessive dispersion of fed 
eral efforts and will assure maximum 
benefits to aviation safety and defens 
mobilization.” 


based 


L. A. Property Tax 
To Go to Courts 


The issue of personal property tax 
assessments on work in progress for 
the Government will be taken to the 
courts for review. The Department of 
Justice and the Department of Defens« 
have agreed to reject a compromise 
offer made by Los Angeles County. 
One of the manufacturers in the Lo 
Angeles area will probably be selected 
to bring a test case. 

The tax assessor has claimed that 
until planes in production are actually 
paid for by the Government they re 
main the personal property of th 
manufacturer. As such they are subject 
to tax. The manufacturers and the Gov 
ernment maintain that the property 
belongs to the Government from start 
to finish. 

If the tax stand of the county is 
upheld it will add to the cost of all 
military aircraft produced in the area, 
which includes such plants as Douglas, 
Lockheed, and North American. 


Gen. Echols of Northrop 
Dies at Age of 62 


Maj. Gen. Oliver P. Echols, board 
chairman and general manager of 
Northrop Aircraft, Inc., died on May 
15 in Santa Monica after a three-weeks 
iilness. He was 62. 

General Echols became head of! 
Northrop on February 1, 1949, after 
two years as head of the Aircraft In 
dustries Association. He had served as 
commanding general of the Air Ma 
ieriel Command from March, 1942, to 
March, 1943. 
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PO Asks Standard 
NY-Florida Mileage 


The Post Office wants standard 
mileages established for surface-mail-by- 
air traffic in the New York-Florida 
market. The proposal is designed to 
deal only with the “unusual New York 
metropolitan area which is served by 
three separate airports.” 

Nine different mileages are now 
involved in computing payments for 
flights from Jacksonville, Tampa, and 
Miami to the three New York airports. 
The Post Office would replace these 
by three: Miami-New York, 1094 miles: 
Tampa-New York, 1008 miles; and 
Jacksonville-New York, 833 miles. 

Eastern and National Airlines are 
carrying surface mail at a rate of 18.66¢ 
per ton-mile between the two areas. 
The PO estimates that the carriers 
would receive roughly the same amount 
of mail pay under the new system as 
they do now. 


Examiner Urges Bonanza 
Five-Year Renewal 


Renewal of Bonanza Air Lines’ 
local service certificate through Decem- 
ber 31, 1957, has been recommended 
by CAB Examiner Walter W. Bryan. 
Renewal would be for five years from 
December 31, 1952, termination date 
of BAL’s original certificate. 

Bryan proposed these segments to 
be operated: (a) between Reno and 
Phoenix via Hawthorne, Las Vegas, 
Kingman, and Prescott, and (b) be- 
tween Phoenix and Los Angeles-Bur- 
bank via Yuma, E] Centro, and San 
Diego. 

Following cities would be dropped: 
Carson City-Minden, Tonopah, Long 
Beach, Santa Ana-Laguna Beach, Ocean- 
side, and Blythe. Bryan recommended 
denial for proposals of Bonanza and 
Southwest Airways for routes between 
Reno and San Francisco and between 
Las Vegas and Los Angeles. 


First Production 
Learstar Flies 


First flight has been made on a 
production model Learstar, a Lockheed 
Lodestar that has been modified by 
Lear, Inc. The test pilot, Lester Coan, 
reported the plane more than came up 
to expectations. By means of the modi- 
fications, more than 60 mph have been 
added to the aircraft’s speed. Guarantee 
is for cruising speed of 270 mph. Modi- 
fications include completely retractable 
landing gear, retractable tail wheel. 
outer wing panel tanks which extend 
the range to 3000 miles, new wing 
and new nacelles. 
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ACC Defines Short Range 
Navigation Needs 


First major event in the Air Navi- 
gation Development Board’s study of 
the controversial VOR-DME/TACAN 
issue was the recent establishment by 
the Air Coordinating Committee NAV 
Panel of operational requirements for 
short distance navigation in the Com- 
mon System. 

ACC called for 


tures: 


these system fea 


* Operational availability to al! 
users of airspace under all weather con 
ditions. 

® Capability of forming an integral 
part of an overall air navigation system 
for take-off, en route flight, position 
reporting, air traffic control, approach, 
and landing. 

® Ability to provide information 
for both manual and automatic flight. 

System coverage sought by ACC 
would provide accurate bearing and 
distance information for 200 miles out 
ward and up to 60,000 feet vertically. 
Bearing accuracy must be within | 


for 95° of the time, and distance 
accuracy within -+0.2 nautical miles 
or 25% of the distance measured, 
whichever is greater, also for 95°, o 


the time. 
Other 
for ability 


general requirements were 
to provide distance infor- 
mation to at least 100 equipped air 
craft in a zone of coverage and bear 
ing information to an unlimited num 
ber of users. The system must also pro 
vide means for identification of the 
ground station by the airborne user at 
least once every 30 seconds, ACC said. 

Although remarking that the new 
requirements are not necessarily indi 
ative of those currently available or 
in use today, (VOR-DME and 
TACAN) the NAV panel urged that 
the fulfillment of the requirements 
must (1) take into account the economic 
factors resulting from both government 
and private investment in these sys 
tems, and (2) ensure that expenditure 
of both will be held to the minimum 
consistent with establishment of the 
system. 


NWA to Pay Harris 
$80,000 in Four Years 


Harold R. Harris, former president 


of Northwest Airlines, will be paid 
$20,000 a year by the carrier for the 
next four years, according to the firm’ 
proxy statement filed with the Secur 
ues and Exchange Commission. 
Harris will 2lso get pension re 
junds of $2,628.18. He holds opuion 
to buy 25,000 NWA at 
$14.37'4 a 


shares ol 


share. 


F-100 Would Give New 
Life to Canadair 


Announcement that the Canadian 
government is actively considering the 
production of the F-100 under license 
by Canadair Ltd. could presage com 

of the Canadian military 
aircraft procurement program designed 
to meet almost all and 
demands. 

A decision to buy the F-100 would 
mean new life tor 
which is nearing the 
and P-33 production program with ove: 


piction new 


navy airforce 


Canadair Lt 
end of its F-& 
1000 jet aircraft produced so far. The 
$175 million for 50 Canadaiz 
of the Bristol Britannia is 
pared to capacity. 


New Low-Cost GCA 
Radar by Gilfillan 


A new low-<ost GCA radar systen 
has been announced by Gilfillan Bros., 
Los Angeles. The new unit, called the 


version 


1 
small com 


GCA-C Quadradar, provides _ height 
findings and taxi control as well as 
surveillance radar and precision aj 


proach control. Price is set at $37,500. 
The system weighs 1800 pounds an 
can be transported by 
plane, or helicopter. 
No other navigational aid woul 


? 
truck, car 


be needed at handling up t 

150 landings a day. At 

with heavier traffic, the 

single homing beacon would be enough 

to meet the expanded requirements 
When located in the 


airports 
those airports 


addition of 


center of th 
airport, the unit can cover six runway 
tipproaches without being relocated or 
with a 
angles of both elevation and azimutl 
beams have 
compared with the 
20° azimuth scan of 


used turntable. Sector scat 


been increased to 30 


7 eievation a 
previous preciso 
approach radar beams. 
Quantity production is expected 1 
start within 10 months. Similar equi 
ment for radar trafh 


the past 


Western Wants ‘Modest’ 
Increase in Fares 


’ 
contre 


1 = 
cost about 35900.000, 


\ “modest” fare increase is neede 
ly Western Air Lines in order to hig 
he growing imbalance between ol 
ind expenses, according to J. Judso 


aylor, vice president and treasurer © 


the carrier. 

During the first quarter of 1954 
WAL sustained an operating loss ¢ 
$125,000. This was turned into ne 


Variot ho 


()pe 


earnings of $170,000 by 


recurring items otf spec ial incom 
ating revenues rose only two per cen! 


] 


during the period, 
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HERE AT LAST is a ruveed. light weight. compact. remotely 
controlled automatic direction finder that meets both mili- 
tary and civilian operational requirements. Phe remote con- 
troller of this new. high performance unit fits a panel space 
only $.5° . 5.0. Tt ean also be mounted overhead. 
Outstanding features of the svstem include eve-eze ede 
whiting 7 -exeeptional sensitivity. selectivity. and intellie:- 
bility. thanks to an entirely new tuner design... provisions 
or dual installation... weather-proofed. hermetically sealed 
ransformers...ferro-dy namic" loop... fungus- and moisture- 
istant to meet extremes im temperature and climatic 
hanve... rugeedized towithstand sev ere shock and \ ibration= 

Althoueh itis a triumph of miniaturization. the ADE-RII 
Weets the most eritical specifications. such as MEL-P-7788 


Kilwe | iwhtme... MEL G-O781 Control Panel... SCD) 15911 


mote . 


SC-1)- 19999) Ey tren 


Moisture Resistance Pemperatures. 
The =Vstem has also been engineered and Lousalt to contorm 
with CAA requirements. Available for 12 or 2) volt sv stems 
Lear automatic direction finders represent the finest 
the only complet line available. Thousands of them are in use 


today providing safer. simpler. more reliable radio 
navigation tor pilots all over the world. Write today for full 
engineering data and descriptive literature. LE ARS ENG 

Leancar Diviston. LL9L6 West Pico Boules ard 
Los Angeles 64. California be Aport Distributor 
Lear luternational | \port Corporation Nine 


bast loth Street New York dots New York 








FLYING THE ““DEPERDUSSIN’” 


In 1911 Clyde Cessna began building airplanes in Enid, Oklahoma, 
his home town. He worked ‘‘from memory” after watching a plane 
being assembled in Oklahoma City. One of his earliest models to fly 
successfully was the ‘“‘Deperdussin’’, shown below, a lightweight one - 
man monoplane. Clyde Cessna had no flight instructor—but taught 
himself to fly out on the Oklahoma salt flats! 

















The Cessna ‘‘top- level” 


As the science of flight Executive— Model 310 


developed through the years, 
petroleum research kept pace 
with the demands for more powerful 
and efficient aviation fuels. 
Phillips Petroleum Company is today one of the country’s largest 
suppliers of aviation fuels for military, commercial and private use. 
In addition to a tremendous capacity for producing 115/145 grade 


aviation gasoline, Phillips is ready with improved fuels for the latest Only a few years after his first flight, 
Clyde Cessna established his own air 

i i e nd j . Al n illi plane manufacturing company special- 

designs in turbo-props and jets. Always depend on Phillips Un in the pvadacttpsiene saa 

. — Today, Cessna Aircraft Company i 

for reliable aviation products. famous for building safe, dependable 
airplanes which are rapidly becoming 

“tools of the trade”’ in many businesses 

Shown above are Dwane Wallace, left, 

AVIATION DIVISION President; and right, his uncle, Clyde 


PHILLIPS PETROLEUM COMPANY Cessna, founder. 
BARTLESVILLE, OKLAHOMA 


DE 
PILOTS GUI 
TO TOP-FLIGHT SERVICE 








Phillips 66 Pilots Guide 
Free at your Airport Dealers’ 


Used along with a handy Phillips 66 Credit Card, this direc- 
tory of Phillips 66 Airport Dealers will be helpful to pilots. VIATION ODUCTS 
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